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SMELLS. 








All our senses have their pleasures heightened by 


is a root-pleasure in each 
of any mental association. 


the addition to them of some mental quality. 


There 
sense quite independent 
But that which is super- 


added to their root-pleasure is, generally, the meas- 
ure of one’s refinement, or moral excellence. 
There is a pleasure of the tongue; flavors are 


agreeable to man and _ beast. 


Yet, eating for the 


exclusive purpose of sensation is deemed degrading. 
We eat and drink for the sake of company. We 
gather agreeable friends around the table, and 
associate the pleasure of the plate and cup with the 


higher pleasure of social converse. 


While there is, 


and may well be, a gratification of appetite at the 
table, yet, every one recognizes that our Habitual 
thought of breakfast, dinner, and supper, is rather 


social than sensuous; that 


we enjoy the associations 


connected with the lingual taste even more than the 


mere taste itself. 


It is the same with the eye. 


The abstract pleas- 


ure of the eye in forms, colors, and combinations, is 
very great. But it is for the most part overlaid by 


artificial or secondary enjoyments. 


The associations 


coupled with sounds are far more enjoyable or pain- 
ful than the original sounds themselves. By asso- 
ciation homely things become handsome to our taste, 
agreeable sounds painful, and harsh sounds musical. 
If one hears the creaking of a door at home opening 
into some room of pleasure or of love—the mother’s 
room, or grandmother’s—that otherwise disagreeable 


sound will minister more 
far more musical sound. 
It is thus with smells, 


enjoyment than would a 


Every one will find on 


examination of himself that his like or dislike of 
smells has been largely the result of education, that 
is, of the association of smells with other things 
than themselves, which other things are pleasant 


or painful. Thus to trace 


the origin of one’s likes 


or dislikes of odor is to bring out a part of one’s life 


history, 


The odor of musk is disagreeable to us. But the 


kindest, discreetest aunt 


that ever an urchin had, 


used to love it and to use it, so that musk became on 


the 
The odor of sandal-wood, 


whole agreeable as a souvenir of aunt EsTHER. 


on the other hand, is pe- 


culiarly agreeable to us. But it causes Saintness to 


some people. 


We have known several such. 


Al- 


though the odor remains agreeable, yet its presence 
Is always accompanied with an uneasiness which di- 


minishes the pleasure. 


The smell of seaweed has always been most re- 


freshing. More than that, 


it stirs us like a trumpet. 


if on a languid summer day we are riding along the 
mn Line road, say to Boston, and come to one 
of those charming openings out upon the ocean of 











which that delightful railroad has so many, if a 
Waft of sea wind brings in the peculiar smell of the 
shore and Seaweed, it rouses and thrills us in a man- 
her that would be unaccountable if we did not trace it 
back distinctly to that period of our boyhood when 
our heart was set upon going to sea, and our imagi- 





nation was all about lands beyond, and wild sea- 
scenes, and cities, and strange nations, and tropical 
wildernesses—a phantasmagoria of brilliant wonders 
that filled our young soul with excitements and de- 
sires, overturned all self-control, and, in fine, produced 
an impression that to this day only sleeps, and which 
at some slight suggestion, as the smell of seaweed, 
whirls us round in the old wild vagrancy of desire to 
see what lies beyond the wide ocean ! 

Next to this, but, if milder, yet far more frequent, 
is the pleasure derived from that peculiar odor 
which one perceives in the air on the opening of 
spring, and also, upon rare days in winter, when a 
southern wind brings mild weather. The base of 
this odor is said to be electricity. But there is, es- 
pecially in springtime, a smell of moist earth, and 
of balsamic leaves, and of we do not know what— 
that whole entrancing exhalation which bursts out 
when Nature, about to make her vernal toilet, 
opens her magic box of perfumes. In the presence 
of such odors one’s hands relax, toilsome duties 
seem harder than ever, we long for release, that 
we may wander in wild places, apart from men, in 
the very secret places of Nature ! 

Among the repugnant odors is every smell con- 
nected with death. The physical aspects ‘of, death 
are all painful. We gain no victories until we 
spiritualize the phenomena, and are lifted above the 
visible into the greater realm of the invisible. 

Varnish is excessively distasteful to us, as the 
long-remembered smell of coffins. When young, 
one whiff of the smell of a newly made coffin made 
us sick forthe day. For, in the country, coffins 
were made for each special occasion, and brought 
home fresh and new, with all the smell of paint and 
varnish upon them. For like reasons, and for oth- 
ers still more cogent, we are repelled from the smell 
of crape. Persons in full mourning are so disagree- 
able to us, that it is only by the utmost self-control 
that we can remain near them; and the smell of the 
grave is not more disagreeable than the smell of 
black grave-clothes worn by unburied people. Yet, 
we respect their liberty, and if their sorrow is 
soothed by it, we would not curtail their privileges 
of sombre raiment, but would tolerate it as a part of 
the paraphernalia of the sick-room. 

But we humbly protest against another liberty of 
smell, viz.—the sickish smell of tobacco in the parlors 
of a dwelling house. The nerve is the despot of 
the body, and excitement is its life. All that we can 
prudently ask is, that men who regale themselves 
with tobacco should not utterly forget the tastes and 
partialities of all the world besides themselves. No 
gentleman has aright to smoke all over his house un- 
til it acquires a club-house smell—yea, until, on open- 
ing the front door, one imagines that he is entering 
a restaurant. However agreeable are the first fumes 
of choice tobacco, daintily scenting the air, the re- 
sidual smell of a hundred days ot smoking is one 
that no pure-minded man should inflict upon his 
wife. 

A house, whose atmosphere is fresh, sweet, and 
pure, invariably suggests to us cheerfulness and vir- 
tue. A dwelling whose air is close, full of ill- 
defined and half-fetid odors, suggests anything but 
complimentary truth respecting the inmates. 








THE CHILDREN’S GOSPEL. 
——$<>——— 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 
a 


The attention of the Christian public has recently 
been challenged by a writer in THe CHRISTIAN 
Union, as well as by the Rev. GrorcE Bacon in 
Hours at Home, to the mad flights and idiotic maun- 
derings of the “Sunday-school Muse ;” but it is 
not alone the hymns of our children which demand 
the censor. Our question-books, illustrated papers, 
cards, and libraries should be thoroughly winnowed. 

A mother of my acquaintance is regarded as sadly 
remiss in duty because she shrinks from exposing 
her one little ewe-lamb, prematurely, to the chances 
of spiritual forage in the parish Sunday-school. On 
a Sunday, not long ago, she remained herself in the 
school as a teacher, and her child with her. No 
sooner were they at home again than the little four- 
year-old pulled out of her muff, with great pride 
and delight, a card, which had fallen to her lot in 
the general distribution. 

“© mamma! please read my pretty card”—and 





a “ pretty ” card it was ; done in superfine carmine, 
with flowers and flourishes of the friskiest descrip- 
tion in the border; but this was the cheerful com- 
munication made through that rose-colored me- 
dium : 
‘Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you farther go; 
Will you sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe ? 
Can you stand in that dread day, 
When He judgment shall proclaim, 
And the earth shall melt away 
Like wax before the flame?” 

At a subsequent session of the same school (which, 
by the way, is the most wide-awake, admirably con- 
ducted country school I have ever seen), one of the 
exercises consisted in viva voce responses to a list of 
curious Bible questions, published in a certain little 
paper, which we have all loved since we were babies. 
Among these questions was this: “What did the 
Lord once do to a child that: made it die?’ The 
answer was given with laudable promptness and 
shrill distinctness by twenty eager voices: “The 
Lord struck the child!” 

Was it any the less an impious lie for being literal 
Scripture ? (2 Samuel xii, 16.) Nota word of ex- 
planation was vouchsafed, either by the printed 
page or the living questioner, and who can tell what 
germs of horrid fear of the good Lord may have 
been scattered broadcast through our land by that 
one little paper? 

It would be unbecoming in the writer to speak at 
length on the imperfections of Sunday-school books ; 
but having cried peccavi from the heart, may she not 
be allowed to inquire how it came to pass that an 
odor of peculiar sanctity should attach to lugubri- 
ousness.2 

We ‘have a family tradition to this effect. A 
young kinsman, who seems to have had the neces- 
sity to preach laid upon him even in his infancy, on 
his way to church, one Sunday afternoon, met a 
playmate whose eyes were sparkling and lips made 
eloquent by the “Life of Napoleon the Great,” 
which he had spent the morning in reading. Our 
little uncle listened grimly to his friend’s raptures 
for a few moments, and then remarked, with preco- 
cious authority, “ Didn’t you know it was wicked to 
read such books Sunday?” The transgressor was 
stunned at first by this unexpected attack, but 
speedily rallied and flung back this unanswerable 
argument: “I tell you it ain’teither. Why, it makes 
me feel most as bad as it does to read the Bible!” Now 
is not this precisely the quality which is demanded 
by a large class of religious people in Sunday-school 
literature? Certainly many Sunday-school libraries 
seem to be collected on this principle. 

The same mother whose experience I have already 
cited had charge of a class in a city mission-school. 
They were very little children in all respects, and 
she declares that although she wrought herself up 
to fever-heat each Sunday in their behalf, told 
stories, pantomimed, and fairly agonized in her 
efforts to awaken some intelligence in the stolid 
little creatures, yet she could not flatter herself that 
a single idea ever penetrated their blessed pates 
through her instrumentality. 

One day, after a specially whole-souled and whole- 
bodied struggle to interest this class, the teacher 
caught a gleam of emotion in one pair of the dozen 
round eyes which were fixed upon her. But hope 
was strangled in its birth, for,in response to the 
teacher's smile of encouragement, this most impressi- 
ble of her pupils exclaimed: “My! haint you got 
on a long veil, though ?” ’ 

In short, so utterly vain were all her labors that 
she actually burst into tears of gratitude when, toward 
the close of her connection with the class, one of 
them suddenly demanded, apropos to nothing, 
““When be you goin’ into the country?” “ Why, 
shall you be glad when I go?” “No, I shan’t.. I'll 
be glad when you come back.” Bless his heart! 

Now, what aid do you suppose this: distressed 
teacher found in the library of that school in her 
attempt to excite in these babes some thirst for the 
sincere milk of the Word? Why, regularly every 
Sunday, the same painfully familiar set of books 
were laid on her bench, from which she turned away 
with a sick heart. Of course, they were “good for 
Sunday,” for were not the liveliest of them all re- 
spectively entitled, “ The African Widew,” and “Dm 
Afraid I Have a Soul?” And it would be unreason- 
able to suppose them not adapted to little people, 
since, besides being done up in covers less than three 





inches long by two broad, they were distinctly la- 
belled “ Infants’ Library ?” 

Much has been cleverly said of: late in regard to 
the fearful mortality which rages in the ranks of 
young saints throughout Sunday-school literature. 
There is too much ground for these strictures, and 
yet I, for one, would not have death utterly banished 
from our religious “juveniles.” - Death lies in the 
path of all; but instead of ignoring it or making a 
bugbear of it, why should not those to whom God 
has given “the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” look upon it themselves, and teach young 
pilgrims to look upon it, as a comparatively unim- 
portant incident in an eternal existence? Let the 
“‘ power of an endless life” be rather the theme of 
preacher and of writer. 

The living soul, whether here or there, is infinitely 
more important thun anything that may befall it on 
its endless way ; than Death, and Heaven itself, since 


“**Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 


But should not more joyousness be infused into 
all the religious instruction of the young? I wish 
that we might hear less about the solemnity of life, 
and more about its blessedness ; that instead of the 
awful refrain, “I’m afraid I have a soul,” our chil- 
dren might be taught from infancy to rejoice that 
each one of them all is a soul, with power to be with 
and like God forever ; that they may know from 
the first that God’s love wraps them round more 
closely than their mothers’ arms; that Nature ‘is not 
God’s enemy, but His goodly child, with a divine mes- 
sage for those who recognize her as such; and that, 
in short, all things are theirs—the world, life, death, 
things present, and the things to come, for they are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s; and that the more 
fully and exultantly they possess themselves of the 
privilege of their birthright the more they will honor 
the loving Father. 

““ Rise, happy morn! rise, holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O Father, touch the East, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 
QUESTIONS BEFORE THE Q@CUMENI- 
CAL COUNCIL. 
—_— p@——— 
BY THE REV. GEO. B. CHEEVER, D. D. 
a 

It is the drollest thing on earth, to see the stir in 
the Romish world in regard to the Pope’s infalli- 
bility. How is it to be known that he is infallible 2 
By the vote of a congregation of men, not one of 
whom could get his own word taken wi :hout bonds- 
men, for the sum of five thousand dollars? By the 
vote of men who have themselves to be first 
convinced by evidence outside the Pope, and of 
course outside themselves, if it be not the mere re- 
verberation of their own affirmations, as of echoes 
among the mountains ? 

Let us form an insurance company; call it the 
Ccumenical Insurance Company, if you please, or 
any other name that suits you. You swear that [ 
am worth five hundred- thousand dollars, and I will 
do the same for you, and we will do the same for 
the others, and then we will all make affidavit that 
our concern is worth five hundred thousand million, 
and the president is infallible. We do not any of 
us know him to be infallible, and he does not know 
himself, else he would not ask anybody ; and some 
do not believe him to be any more infallible than 
any of the rest of us. But the moment we all say 
that he is infallible, then he is. Oursaying in coun- 
cil is the same as the saying of the mass; it cre- 
ates infallibility, as that creates aGod. Itisa mass- 
meeting, whereby two negatives make an affirmative ; 
two uncertainties, one absolute truth. It is the mass, 
the wafer, the priest’s word, and Behold your god! 

But the infinite drollery of the thing is the gravity 
with which it is announced that the proposition will 
not be brought before the council, unless it be known 
beforehand that the Council will certainly decide in 


’s infallibility. 
Te aaikanl Pipe be infallible, he ought to be able 
to say whether the Council will so decide, and he 
ought to make this know”, and so put an end to 
their perplexity and his own. His Infallibility is 
perplexed whether to bring the question of his in- 
fallibility before the Council, because His Infallibili- 
ty is uncertain which way the Council may decide, 
tribute of his infallibility will be greatly 


the ati . ? 
sane cut down, and mortified, if they should de- 
2] 











cide against it, or even, decide tdoubtfully, or even 
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say that they don’t know. The question, therefore, 
will not be hazarded if His Infallibility remains in 
doubt as to the decision of the Couneil. 

But if His Infallibility is infallible and sure, then 
let his infallibility inform the Council and the world) 
of the fact of his being infallible, and» the Counil’ 
will infallibly decide accordingly, All. they want is 
evidence; but the evidence: of infallibility ; can in 
the nature of things be furnished only by hat 


which is infallible, or by him who is so. For that} 


which is in itself fallible cannot give credible testi- 
mony as to the infallibility of another person or 
thing, cannot give revelation of such infallibility. 
One hundred liars cannot prove concerning the’ one 
hundred and first that he is infallible, and expect on 
that announcement to have his word in turn taken 
by all the world that the one hundred are infallible 
in whatsoever they may affirm as the result of their 
deliberations under him. 

If the Pope ask the Council to say that he is in- 
fallible, and the Council say that he is, what then? 
If they refuse to say that he is, what then? If they 
doubt whether to deliberate, what then? If the 
Pope be not infallible, what of the Church ? 








NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
PREACHERS. 
—_—_—__—__—. 

NQ. 3.—THE REV. DR. RIDGEWAY. 
a 

St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church is an ele- 
gant stone edifice in the Gothic style. The interior 
is severely simple, no coloring of any kind relieving 
the white stone. At night, the arrangement of the 
gas brings every carving into prominence, and pro- 
duces a subdued and pleasant light. A small recess 
holds the pulpit, which resembles slightly a stone 
altar, covered with crimson velvet. Below it is the 
plainest of communion tables, and some useful but 
not ornamental chairs. On the authority of an emi- 
nent littérateur, we had been led to expect in the pas- 
tor “something strikingly original.” We are early, 
and almost alone, in the church. Ata distance, we 
catch the sound of singing, for a prayer-meeting is 
going on inthe school-room. Our thoughts stray to 
that query which so many have asked before, “‘ What 
is the secret of Methodist success ?” 

They have not a purer ideal of faith, greater learn- 
ing, or more extensive powers than many other reli- 
gious bodies whose extension is comparatively 
small. It seems to us to rest on intense faith and 


unremitting personal exertion. A Methodist preacher 
believes that Ais way of doing things will succeed, 


and he labors incessantly to verify his belief. With 
others, diffidence, doubt, timidity, cramp zeal ana 
energy. In the mining districts of Cumberland, and 
Lancashire, and Wales, you meet men whose theology 
is limited to the knowledge of our Lord's history 
and work, as contained in the New Testament. That 
is to them an oracle, whose main facts they grasp 
and teach with astounding earnestness. For here is 
another element of their success, found also in the 
Roman Church. 
Religious excitement, which in nervous tempera- 
ments becomes hysteria, is an almost necessary con- 
comitant of Methodism. Which implies that they 
appeal far more to sensibility than to intellect. This 
is no conjecture of ours. Thecamp-meetings at Sing 
Sing a few moths ago amply proved it. Conversion 
was there made a question of feeling, and not of in- 
tellectual perception. Of course it might be said 
that a man may be intellectually convinced of truth 
and yet remain an unbeliever. But the intellect re- 
tains an impression stronger than the senses, which 
may be wrought with a feverish and excited state 
without any relation to the moral self. We admit, 
from careful examination of the subject, that this ap- 
peal to the senses is most effectual. Whether the 
conversions so effected are permanent, we are unable 
to say. Just such appeals were made during the 
Twelve Days’ Mission in London. Preaching before 
alarming pictures, processions, confessions, and pen- 
ances, are all intended to lead the soul senswously to 
faith. The Romans 4llustrate this in their saying 
about the Blessed Virgin, “she is a mistress and 
wife to the man who has none.” We feel strong 
misgivings on the point, because frequently we have 
seen women most excited in their devotions, who 
only looked upon them as condoning past offences 
and obtaining immunity for past ones. Our Wes- 
leyan brethren merit cordial good-will, whatever may 
be the defects of their system. They are thoroughly 
in earnest. And nowadays earnestness is valued, 
because we know that a man to be earnest, must 
have an adequate prompting ; there must be some- 
thing worthy of his energy, for he cannot, like BAAL’s 
prophets, lash himself into an enthusiasm. 

Dr. Ripeeway is a rather tall man with a short 
beard, wearing the conventional minister’s dress of 
half 4 century ago, when a white tie was considered, 
if not essentially necessary, yet indispensable. We 
have curtailed the stiffness and dimensions of the 
said tie, but we yet like it. I once heard a lady re- 
mark respecting a clergyman who wore citizen’s 
dress, “I can’t enjoy his sermons, for the odious blue 
tie.” If a man does not wear a clerical dress entire, 
which has a peculiar cut of its own, like any other 
uniform, the white tie is‘entirely out of place. What 
should we think-of a gentlenian dressed in citizen’s 
costume, with @ military shake on his head ? 


F t 
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Dr..-RipeswAy has an expression of face remark- 
able for ndthing in particular., His manners strike 
you as cold, Aiféiess, and timid. We'found ourselves 
saying, ,“‘ Well, here is Methodism much toned down.” 
Tt turtied | out) that he was only husbanding his 
Ppawer.. The organ aud choir now sang a chorale, 
**God?who madest earth: and heaven,” followed by 
‘reading of Holy Scripture, prayer, and more singing 
Mto thie'old tune, “St. Anne’s.” A collection in the 
m She. service struck us unpleasantly. Were 
they afraidthat the congregation would evade their 
almsgiving ? : 

Dr. Ripaéway’s voice was somewhat indistinct. 
sometimes: the lower notes were guttural and the 
higher tones nasal. His specs haw of the 
word God as “ Gord” is unpleasi vr t was, 
“The strength of the burden-bearers is decaying, and 
there is much rubbish.” The outset of the sermon 
was delivered in a very mechanical manner, but gave 
evidence of careful study and a keen appreciation of 
the poesy of nature, the unwritten word of God. He 
said: “A fallen building, ruins of any kind, impress 
us with melancholy. We contrast the present with 
the past. This silence and waste with the busy life 
that once possessed it. But this feeling is intensified 
when these buildings are to be restored. It is a for- 
bidding task to clearaway rubbish. Nenemian felt 
this as he gazed with tearful eye on the work-places 
of Zion. And if Jerusalem in her glory was a type 
of perfected humanity, in her desolation and decay 
she typifies moral degradation. For when we would 
address ourselves to the grand task of reformation, 
we have just to clear away the rubbish. A man’s 
tastes, feelings, habits, become warped by sin. You 
note a vine climbing a superb oak. As its soft green 
leaves spread, and its red tendrils clasp it, greenness 
and beauty are lent to the tree. By-and-by, it has 
grown so rapidly that it overtops it, and shuts. out 
the tree from the air and sunlight of heaven. So, 
we adopt this and that propensity, first as a refined 
adornment of our social position, a graceful ele- 
gance; but soon we discover that it becomes all of 
ourselves, and overtops our growth in virtue, and 
when you look for the man you discover only the 
animal. Every one who would reform thus finds 
himself confronted with accumulations df vice and 
habit. Many a one says, ‘I would be religious, but 
there is so much rubbish to clear away.’ There are 
men and women wandering to-night in this city who 
feel that for them 'there is no hope. Oh! if a fallea 
building excites melancholy, how much more a fallen 
soul ! 

“ And this is true also of the Church. She has foes 
without and within. And these latter—a spirit of 
lukewarmness, indifference, covetousness, formality, 
andjlove’of the world—impede her progress without. 
The forces that should be employed against the 
world have to be employed on the Church. How 
strong is thei organization of her foes! Law, custom, 
almost the instincts of society, strengthenthem. But, 
lo! when the Church should be watching their every 
plan and artifice, ‘‘ Thestrength of the burden-bearers 
is decayed.” You cannot raise the water in a vessel 
above freezing-point,whatever amount of heat you 
apply, until the ice within it is melted. To melt the 
ice of the Chutch, al/ our energy is expended. But 

shall we stand still because of the rubbish about us? 
Is the self-convicted soul to give up hope because of 
past crimes? No, he mnst have heroism like the 
Prodigal had. The wiil isthe monarch of the human 
soul, and in him it conquered all. Grapple the evil 
nearest your hand, begin reformation there. The 
Church must renew her watch and go to work. There 
are more wonders to be born from the womb of 
prayer than are possible to human science, She 
must watch all the forms of scepticism and the on- 
ward march of events. Not behind the times, but 

abreast of them, using the world’s philosophy as a 
mean for good: The work of purification must come 
forth from the Church. When Christ visited the 
Temple, he found there robbers and usurers. He 
drove them out, And if it is necessary to the puri- 
fication of His Church, God will destroy every form of 
it we may know, for the Church is distinct from the 
form. The Israelites worshipped the brazen serpent 
that had once been to them the vehicle of healing 
and life, confounding the thing itself with that which 
it represented. Buta righteous HEzEKIAR came and 
destroyed the idol. So, God will destroy forms of 
ecclesiasticism where the husk is taken for the 
kernel. We must seck the truth as the Roman did 
the price of silvet—till we find it. We must pitch 
into our work with a spirit of radicalism if necessary. 
Prudence is the ‘least of virtues, and when; for its 
sake, the Church stickles for propriety, form, prece- 
dent, etc., it must be ignored. There is a time of 
rebuilding—a resurrection from death—new energies 
are gathered’ from past decay. The future dawns 
brightly on us. The tall, great men of the times are 
catching the signs of an incoming age of progress, 
righteousnesé, and peace. Truth is immortal, though 
invisible, and no. power oh earth can stop its way. 
Those five hundred old-men at Rome dressed up in 
women’s clothés who attempt to stay the progress of 
the triumphal car of truth are laying their hands on 
the chariot of God. But it will roll on till that 
magnificent future shall have been fully developed 
which God is making for himself and for the race.” 

At the close of the sermon Dr. Ripezway was 
hoarse from exertion and exhausted with loud 
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speaking. The general impression} produced was, 
singular power of illustration, poeti¢ thought, and a 
clear, luminous apprehension of the sublime fact that 
God is preparing all men and all things. for| the ac- 
complishment of His designs upon earth/ His ges- 
tures were the same, but animated, and at: times 
vigorous. We were several times toward the ‘end 
reminded of the Scotch definition of @ powerful 
preacher. 

“ Our minister is a very powerful preacher.” 

Ah! where does he exhibit it? 

““ Why, since he’s been here, he has hammered two 
cushions into rags, and beaten out the insides of three 
Bibles!” 

We may take just exception to the introduction of 
slong into the pulpit, however slight. The expres- 
sion “tail,” generally applied to jokes, and meaning 
exaggeration, is quite inapplicable as used by Dr. 
Ripceway. Again, “ pitching in,” is decidedly vul- 
gar. The last time we heard it in a pulpit, was cer- 
tainly a fitting place for slang and vulgarity. At a 
low-class theatre in London, Mr. Richarp WARREN 
ex-coal-heayer and pugilist, was to hold forth. We 
went, not merely from curiosity, but to see what it 
was that made this man welcome to the plebs. He 
commenced by taking off his coat and carefully fold- 
ing it up. Then he ,tucked up his shirt-sleeves and 
gave his arms several preliminary jerks to try the 
muscle, explaining all this by saying, “I’m going to 
pitch into you sinners, and no mistake.” Previous to 
the last hymn he invited the congregation to “ go in 

Sor a regular luster.” 

Now, we unhesitatingly admit that all this fills us 
with unqualified disgust. Religion does not need to be 
recommended by the slang of the gutter. Dr. Rincr- 
way has a full command of language, and should 
eschew such vulgarisms, which only give countenance 
to what is becoming more common. 

His defects, however, did not militate against the 
power of his sermon, which was an apt lesson for the 
new year. 








\ay ABUSED PHRASE. 


——_———_—_—— 
! BY THE REV. A. H. BURLINGHAM, D. D. 
a 

We mean “Christian work.” Of the real article 
we cannot have too much. It is by work, the Chris- 
tian exercise of physical, mental, and spiritual pow- 
ers, that men are benefited and the religion of 
Jesus advanced. Such efforts, with God’s blessing, 
are the ordained precursors of spiritual good to man. 
He who brings all his abilities under the sway of 
the Christian spirit,and marshals them in the inter- 
est of human welfare, challenges our profoundest re- 
gard. He alone is achieving the true end of life. 
Would that our churches abounded in such conse- 
cration and activity! Of that activity and demon- 
stration which rest upon and are the language of 
love to God and man, there cannot be too many ex- 
hibitions, nor can their merits be too loudly ap- 
plauded. But is there not an activity called Chris- 
tian, business-like and brusque, more current at the 
present day than ever before, which often overlies 
a shallow, fiippant character, and has little or no 
root in Christian conviction or experience? A cer- 
tain smartness and blitheness characterize many of 
these ‘ Christian workers,” which, we think, indi- 
cate professionalism rather than any special endow- 
ment of grace. We are afraid it will sometimes be 
found that the dear brethren who are so well-versed 
inthe machinery of doing good, and who sacrifice so 
much in going about the country to tell the ordinary 
herd of Christians how to “work” for the cause, 
enjoy a more enviable reputation abroad for Chris- 
tian consistency than they do at home. This is not 
saying that they are not good men on the whole, 
but it is saying that they are not somuch wiser and 
better than those other Christians, as their assump- 
tion would seem to indicate. It will not be denied 
by any who have acquaintance with men, and a 
quick insight into character, that there are instances 
in which this “ Christian work” is thrown off 
from characters which, in the ordinary, and espe- 
cially in the business relations of life, are proverb- 
ial for their grinding hardness and utter destitution 
of Christian love and _ principle. While it is to be 
charitably hoped that such ¢ases are few and grow- 
ing fewer, it cannot be denied that many who are 
the recognized and patronized exponents of this 
modern notion of Christian work, are arrogant, as- 
sumptious, paradeful and overweening in their self- 
estimate. They impress themselves upon individu- 
als, societies and churches, especialiy away from 
home, as “Christian workers” par excellence, by 
sheer impudence and by a stupid insensibility to their 
own inferiority in intellectual substance and spirit- 
ual tone. Sensible Christians and earnest. disciples 
of Jesus are disgusted with this religious quackery. 
Men of the world, men of ideas and strength, laugh 
at this pious empiricism. These light-armed troops of 
the Lord can make but little lasting; profitable impres- 
sion for good upon the children in our Sunday- 
schools. In short, it is a question whether these 
professional “ Christian workers,” with “national 
reputation,” who travel .all over. the country, on 
free passes, either the gifts of the railroads or of 
conventions and societies, to tell Christians how: to 
work, and to dispense sickening twaddle to Sunday- 


connection withthe gravest and profoundest of jy 
terests, which ought to be abated. 

All honor to the earnest Christian men and y,, 
men who have earned for themselves a “ good de. 
gree”’ inthe uniyersal/Zion and are the common pro. 
party-of Christendom. Their presence is always ang 
everywhere, God’s, sunshine and God’s blessing ;, 
the pegple. . They lay out and speak out their rick 
souls for Clirist. They are ever a blessing in oy, 
Christian assemblies and“in Sunday-schools, becays 
they are endowed with deep experiences, with L004 
sehse and charming utterance, and are free {iop, 
display and professionalism. Christian work whic) 
is thrown off from souls surcharged by the Christia, 
spirit, and girden by Christian strength and yigo. 
cannot be too abundant. We need more of it in al] 
our Churches. We need that greatness of love 1 
God and that greatness of desire for the good of 
our fellow men in our souls, which shall touc, 
others only to bless, and which, in their expressioy, 
shall take on such natural and truthful forms x 
readily commend themselves. Less machinery, le 
conventionalism, less manipulation, and more soul, 
more spontaneous and general manliness, more of 
the great, loving, moving Spirit of Christ, do wy. 
need in Christian work. 

[It would be better if Christians needed no stirring 
up to work; it would be better if it is to be done 
that it should be done by pastors; but if there }e 
men with “stirring gifts” who can, in the last re. 
sort, come in to the help of pastors, and rouse up 
the Church to diligence and activity, there is no 
good reason why there should not be such a. lay. 
itinerancy. In a very short time, they will be meas. 
ured, judged, and retained in the service of the pub- 
lic, or dropped out of sight. Such articles as this one 
from our esteemed brother is a part of the process of 
criticising, sifting, and judging, which cannot fail 
to do good. It will make the good stronger and 
leave the unworthy to find some other sphere,—Eps, 
Cu. Unton.] 





THE CONSCIENCE OF HEROD. 
esata hiccdames 
BY CHAS. W. JENKINS. 
odcdilitepebthanes 

The history of Herop Antipas is worthy of much 
study, since it is a history everywhere repeated. 4 
man well informed as to the claims of religion, le 
was led by Satan from one degree of crime to anoth- 
er, all the while feebly protesting. He kept con- 
science alive by feeding it with scraps of goodnes, 
but never satisfied its wants. He refrained from sin 
for a season, and thus lost its pleasures; he yielded 
to it always at last, and thus forfeited the reward 
of the righteous. He gave a fair illustration of tne 
proverb that he who tries to stand on two stools wil 
fall between them. 
It isnot unlikely that he thought himself’ toler. 
ably pious. He had some good impulses, and may 
have barely escaped becoming a saint. One of his 
relations was almost persuaded to be a Christian: 
may we not suppose that the court preacher who 
lost his‘ head for being too faithful came as nea 
making a royal convert as St. Paul? Fishers of mea, 
like anglers for smaller fry, have many provoking 
nibbles, and by long waiting and dexterous manet- 
vres give the very finest illustration of the patience 
of the saints. 
Although Hrrop lives in the memory of mankind 
chiefly on account of murder, adultery, and other 
outbreaks of ungoverned passion and ambition, it is 
yet true of him that he shows us his worst side. 
“The evil that men do lives after them; the good 
is often interred with their bones.” He could without. 
flattery congratulate himself on coming to the light 
that his deeds might be reproved. He gave willing 
audience to a man who was unflinching in devotion 
to reform and very personal in the application of 
truth. The recommendation which usually brings 
a religious teacher into royal favor is soft-footed dis 
cretion, which awakens no harsh, uncourtly echoes in 
the halls of conscience. However deep an impres 
sion a holy character may make upon a dissolute 
person, it is not usual for vice to court the reproach- 
es of virtue. We may believe that Jomn was elo- 
quent, and that his fame may have awakened a ct 
riosity in Herop akin to that which he afterwards 
felt in regard to Jesus, but this does not account fot 
the extraordinary partiality of the tetrarch for 4 
man whose forte was denunciation. The inevitable 
inference is that Hrrop had an active conscient? 
which he strove to satisfy. “He did many things.” 
What were they ? 
For some time—we know not how long—he pr 
tected the Baptist against the vindictiveness of HE 
ropias. “ He feared Joun,” respected his sincerity, 
felt its power. Therfore, hee preserved him (not ¢- 
served, as ALFORD properly points out) and opposed 
the plans of Hmropras. Considering that in general 
he was not enamored of those virtues which adorn 4 
crown, his awarding justice to Jonn, for a time 
showed some sensibility to exalted character. And 
we may believe in his conscientious desire to spare th¢ 
prophet who did no miracle, notwithstanding that 
he was kept from killing him partly by fear of the 
people. Mixed motives are a curious study, and it 
isnot inconsistent with a just estimate ofa murder! 
to suppose that his left hand may shield a victim 











schools, do not exhibit a species of charlatanry, in 


from the dagger in his right, 
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| With what else the monarch gilded his profignte 
life we can only conjecture. His 3 many * good 
deeds doubtless hid from him the rapid ripening of 
his evil purpose, which was to silence conscience at 
any cost. He had tried to silence it by partial heart- 
3 obedience; being unsuccessful in this, he would 
who had taught: it to 


28 
nar it by killing Jon, 
speak. ; 

Yet he hesitated. The circumstances under which 
he gave the order for execution show that he was at 
last taken by surprise by his own intention. He was 
exceeding sorry; not yet being ready to commit an 
act which he had already done in his own heart. He 
needed a spur to prick the sides of his intent, and 
;¢ came in the shape of a rash promise, of a regard 
tor false honor. That was a sharp, quick struggle 
which preceded his giving up the key of his po- 
sition. 

Ile had been trying to conciliate both Hrropias 
and his conscience. He may have thought the im- 
prisonment of JoHN a stroke of genius, as thereby he 
eave a sop to CERBERUS and a pledge to Heaven at 
the same time. “The fanatic is in jail,” he could 
cay to his wife. “He is beyond her reach,” he could 
x hisper to his conscience. 

No sooner did the uneasy governor hear of the 
fame of Jesus than the inward monitor renewed its 
working, It led him to adopt the most improbable 
of the theories which were set afloat in regard to the 
new comer. This new prophet was “Jonn, whom I 
beheaded.” The peaceful Son of Man was to most 
unbelievers the son of a carpenter, whose sayings, 
however extraordinary, could only excite curiosity. 
But to Herop he was also an accusing ghost, shak- 
ing gory locks and binging irrefutable testimony 
from beyond the grave. And for three years “that 
fox” longed to see face to face the man who had de- 
stroyed his sinful peace without so much as offering 
him any other. His conscience was henceforth alive 
for all purposes of remorse, but dead to the excite- 
ments of goodness. When the Doer of mighty works 
at last appeared before him, he was not respected as, 
fora time, was his forerunner, but mocked and set 
at naught, and given over without hesitation to the 
insults of the soldiery. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
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—— en 
WANTED—A PASTOR. 
=a Munsee” | SEE HPES! 
Dear Editor: 


We are in a sorry condition at Wheat-hedge. The 
prospects are, that it will be worse before it is better. 
For weeks now (it seems like a year or two) we have 
been without the Gospel. I do not mean that liter- 
ally the preaching of the Gospel has been dispensed 
with. On the contrary, I have heard more sermons 
on the text, “I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” than 
lever heard before in my life. We are hearing can- 
didates, and every candidate seems to feel it neces- 
sary to declare himself, to propound a sort of relig- 
ious platform. The sermons seem to me to have 
about as much relation, as a general thing, to the 
spiritual condition of the hearers as Gov. HorrMAn’s 
last message to the real interests of the people of the 
State. In fact, if the truth were told, it is not a ser- 
non we want, but a platform. We invite the candi- 
‘late to preach, not that we may profit by the Gospel, 
hut that he may show us his face. It has become a 
psychological curiosity to see how many different 
sermons can be evolved from that one text. I won- 


ler sometimes if St. Paul would know himself in his 
modern attire, 


Listening to a candidate and listening to the Gos- 
pel are two very different things. He preaches to 
‘tow us how he ean do it. We listen to hear how 
2 can doit. From the moment the stranger enters 
ae pulpit all eyes are fixed upon him. His congre- 
saps “ attention. Let him not flatter himself. 
“TS as critics, not as sinners, that we listen. We 
ere round to see how he walks up the aisle. Is his 
Wile so unfortunate as to accompany him? We an- 
alyze her bonnet, her dress, her features, her figure. 
If not, he monopolizes all attention. In five niitistites 
We can, any of us—there are a few rare exceptions— 
tell you the cut of his coat, the character of his cra- 
» the shape of his collar, the way he wears his 
eis dy, "7 peculiar pulpit habit, ‘woe be- 
7 Pdi is odd. If he has not, woe betide him; 
‘ C nplace and conventional. 
Invoke the blessing of God. 
of God he goes alone, 
pulpit. 
eloquent 
mon, 
stilted, 
‘olloqui 





He rises to 
If he goes to the throne 
§ We go no farther than the 
We tell one another afterwards that he is 
in prayer, or that his prayers are very com- 
If his style is solemn, we condemn him as 
If it is conversational, we condemn him as too 
eatin familiar. He reads ahymn. We 
inn ot e Ccation with that of our own favor- 
wei sie -. Some imaginary ideal, if we have no 
wee. Mes s rae We can, any of us, tell you 
aieda'daes - But what he says, there are not half 
Ne uae aie tell. Does he tell us of our sins ? 
n seats 0 at our own hearts, but at his picture, 
he cod "wee well. Does he hold before us 
ey Ss? € do not bow before it. We ask, Is it 
arved and draped? The J udgment is only a 

$m; the Crucifixion only a tableau, 
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So, though we have preaching, we have no Gos- 
pel at Wheat-hedge. 

Perhaps the lack of the parish is quite as painfully 
felt in other departments-as in the pulpit. The 
Church is without a héad. It flounders about like 
a headless chicken ; excuse the homely simile, which 
has nothing but truth to commend it. When Mrs. 
BEALE died last week, we had to send to Wheat- 
ensville to get a minister to attend the funeral. 
When Satire D. was married she sent there, too, for 
a minister. He was out of town, and the ceremony 
came hear being delayed a week for want of him. 
The prayer-meeting lags. Little coldnesses between 
church members break out into open quarrels. There 
is no one to weld the dissevered members. Poor 
old. Mother Lane, who has: not left her bed for five 
years, laments bitterly her loss, and asks me every 
time I call to see her, “ When will you get a pastor ?” 
The Young People’s Association begins to droop. 
The Sunday-school shows signs of friction. Deacon 
8., however, succeeds in keeping it in tolerably good 
running order by his imperturbable good humor. One 
advantage we have gained by this interregnum. 


Eyen Mr. Haxvcar is convinced that pastoral la- | 


bors are not so unimportant as he had imagined. 

For myself, I am in despair. I think I have already 
mentioned that I am one of the committee on sup- 
ply. I fancied the task a comparatively easy one. 
I understood that there was no lack of ministers 
wanting places. There is none. We have appli- 
cations three or four deep, of all sorts and kinds, 
from parishless clergymen. But such a jury as the 
Wheat-hedge congregation affords I never saw and 
hope never to see again. I only wish there was 
some law to treat them as other juries are treated: 
shut them up in the jury-room till they agree on a 
verdict. 

The first minister was too old; he would not suit 
the young folks. The second, just out of the semi- 
nary, was too. young; the old folks said he had 
not experience. The third had experience. He 
had been in a parish three years. He was still 
young, with the elastic hopes and strong enthusi- 
asm of youth. But he wasa bachelor. The people 
pretty universally declared that the minister should 
have a wife and a house. The women all said there 
must be somebody to organize the sewing circles, 
and to lead the female prayer-meetings. The fourth 
was married, but he had three or four childref, We 
could not support him. It seems to be no longer 
true that ‘“‘Blessed is he whose quiver is full of 
them.” The fifth was a most learned man, who 
told us the original Greek or Hebrew of his texts, 
and, morning or evening, never came nearer to Ameri- 
ca than Rome under Aucustus Casar. He was 
dull. The sixth afforded us a most brilliant pyro- 
technic display. He spluttered, and fizzed, and 
banged, as though Fourth of July himself had taken 
orders and gone to preaching. The young people 
were carried away. But the old folks all said he 
was sensational. Then, besides those we have heard, 
there is the Rev. Mr. C., who has the reputation of 
being a most excellent pastor. He is indefatigable 
in visiting the sick, in comforting the afflicted, in 
dealing with the recreant and the unconverted. But 
Mr. WHEATON says emphatically he will never do 
for our people. “He is no preacher, Mr. Larcus,” 
says he; ‘and our people demand first-rate preach- 
ing. You must remember that in the summer we 
have between two and three thousand New York 
men here; men used to good preaching; men who 
know what a good sermon is. We must have a man 
that can draw them, sir; a man as good as they 
have in New York.” 


We talked over Mr. K He is a rare preacher, 
by all accounts. I understand that his health has 
suffered somewhat by excessive study, and he would 
like another parish, a quieter one, where he can have 
more time to his study, and can use his old sermons. 
He preached once or twice in exchange with our old 
pastor before he left. But Deacon S and Elder 
Kay will not hear of him. ‘“ Heis not social,” says 
Deacon 5——. “He does not know half the people 
in Highkrik, where he has been settled for over five 
years. He often passes his best friend without no- 
ticing him, onthe street.” “ Never would do,” says 
Elder Kay. “ He only visits his people once a year. 
I want to know my minister. We want .a man who 
will run in and*out as though he cared for us. 
Preaching is all very well, but we don’t want a min- 
ister who is all talk.” 








I am in despair, And despite the breach of eccle- 
siastical etiquette, I haye resolved to resort to adver- 
tising. I have not submitted the enclosed to the 
other members of the committee, but I am sure that 
it is in accord with the general feelings of the 
Church : 


WANTED—A pastor. He must be irreproachable in his dress, 
without beivg an exquisite ; married, but without children; young, 
but with great experience; learned, but not dull; eloquent in prayer, 
without being colloquial or stilted ; reverential, but not conven- 
tional, neither odd nor commonplace ; a brilliant preacher, but not 
sensational ; know every cne, but have no favorites ; settle all dis- 
putes, engage in none ; be familiar with the children. but always 
dignified ; be a careful writer, a good extempore speaker, and an 
assiduous and diligent pastor. Such a person, to whom salary is 
less an object than a “‘ field of usefulness,’’ may hear of an ad- 
vantageous opening by addressing, care of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
39 Park Row. . 


Yours, &c., 


Wheat-hedge, N, Y, Latcvs, 


‘the United States. 





Christian Work. 


A PRAYER FOR PURITY. 











“« Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God." 
>—— 
BY SAMUEL WEBB. 
—-- >--— 

Oh, make me pure: I would not wear 

These deep'ning stains of guilt : 
Oh, let me breathe Thy purer air, 

And cleanse me if Thou wilt. 





It is to Thee—to Thee alone— 
My leprous soul doth ery : 

Lo! at the footstool of Thy throne, 
In penitence I lie. 


Jesus, but'say the words, ‘‘ Be clean,” 
And I will wash and live: 

Then all wy life for Thee I'll glean, 
To Thee its service give. 


Tis all I have—'tis little worth— 
Yet all, Lord, all I bring : 

Lift from my struggling soul the earth 
That I Thy praise may sing. 


Oh, make me clean, and I shall be 
Fair in Thy loving eyes ; 

Oh, make me pure, that I may see 
Thy glory in the skies : 


That I, too, may behold Thy face, 
And know Thee as Thou art; 

And hear, from Thy dear lips of grace, 
‘* Blest are the pure in heart.”’ 


WHAT PERSISTENT EFFORT WILL DO. 
74 fy, ee eee 
A TRUE TEMPERANCE STORY. 
Se ei 
BY ADELAIDE WETMORE. 
—_.>-—-—— 

Forty years ago there were no brass-roiling mills in 
But about that time a company 
was formed to engage in this new enterprise. 

A little village in New England, which had unusual 
water privileges, was selected for the location ‘of the 
mills. While these were in the process of erection, one 
of the partners, Mr. Epwarps, went to England for 
skilful workmen who could instruct American artisans 
in the then unknown art of brass rolling and casting. 

This gentleman, though using the greatest caution 
and secrecy, had many amusing and some perilous:ad- 
ventures in the mother country as his object for visit- 
ing their mills became known or vaguely guessed. 

But at last he was successful in securing the needed 
number of workmen, who, allured by the large wages 
offered them, returned with him. 

On the voyage the head roller sickened and died. 
This was a great disappointment to Mr. Epwarps, as 
he found he would have to go again to England for a 
man to take his place. But the Company decided to 
try if Gzorcz Barker could fill this important position. 
He was the youngest one of that band of Englishmen, 
but a man of great promise. He brought with him a 
quick mind, skilful hands, and an energetic, ambitious 
will; but, alas! he brought, too, an appetite for strong 
drink which threatened to blight his character and his 
prospects. 

His young wife left her home and country with 
many fearful misgivings, but for a time the hope was 
revived that her husband might become a temperate 
man ; for the novelty and responsibility of his position 
gave him courage and manliness, and for a time he 
‘did run well,” but at last fell into the snare which, 
visible or invisible, is ever spread before the self-confi- 
dent and unwary. 

His wife used every att and loving device to make 
their little home attractive to him, but in time it-came 
to be that the oil burned low in her lamp, as night after 
night she watched for his return from the saloons, 
where his wit and jollity made him ever welcome. 

The effects of his night-dissipations soon showed 
itself at the mills—his work was poorly done, or he 
was absent altogether from his post. As no one under- 
stood his part of the business but himself, his neglect or 
failure of duty caused serious trouble. His employers, 
after reasoning and remonstrating with him to no pur- 
pose, were at a loss what to do. But Mr. Evwarps 
resolved that he would devote time and energy to the 
reclaiming of this man. It was not merely policy that 
influenced him, but he knew GroreE Barker well, and 
saw in him the germs of a nobic character whose only 
apparent taint was this deadly appetite. He thought 
he was too good a man to totter and fall into a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and resolved that with God’s help he would 
keep him from it. He knew that he should meet with 
many discouragements, but he believed the work to be 
worthy of patience and his best energies. 

He had many plans. One of them was to keep 





|GrorGE at the mill all day, for in going home to his 


dinner he was obliged to pass a ‘‘saloon,” and often 
failed to resist the temptation of stopping there, and 
sometimes for the whole afternoon. 

Mr. Epwarps saw that he could gain a point if he 
kept him at the mill at noon, but how to do this was a 
great study with him. He made many pretexts, either 
that he wanted GzorcE to explain the principles of his 
work to him, or he would bring his scientific newspa- 
pers and ask Grorce to his office to talk with him 
about the practicability of some new invention. 

Mr. Epwarps’s, wife became interested, and nobly 
seconded his efforts. She every day sent. dinner .to 
them both, taking pains in preparing tempting little 
dishes, hoping that Gzorcz would not miss his noon. 
draught. But he had that cunning which the wily 
serpent gives its victims, and he often was missing if. 
left alone but a moment. One day Mr. Epwarns saw 
him running from the mill, and followed him. Gzorgz,. 
seeing that he was pursued, increased his speed, but 
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some little thing tripped him, and he fell to the ground, 
Mr, Epwarps overtook him, stopped over him, put his 
knee on his chest and kept him down. Gxorer looked 
up in great surprise, and said, ‘‘What are you going to 
do?” 

“*T am going to keep you here till you promise me 
you will sign the pledge,” was the reply. 

Mr. Epwarps had some secret misgivings, but he 
showed such resolution and determination that it cowed 
and humbled Gzorex, who, after a little conversation, 
gave the desired promise. This was the turning point 
in his life. 

Mr. Epwarps did not relax his efforts. He knew 
that more than ever he now needed a kind and helping 
hand. To encourage him, he told him that if he would 
keep the pledge inviolate for one year he would give 
him shares in the stock of the mill. This he did, for 
GEORGE BARKER nobly redeemed his promise, and he is 
to-day a wealthy and honored citizen, known and re- 
spected as a Christian gentleman; and in the Connecti- 
cut River valley there can be found no more beautiful or 
happy home than his. 

He very well knows that aii this is due to the persist- 
ent and wise efforts of Mr. Epwarps, who still lives to 
rejoice over the good he was permitted to do; but this 
is not his only reward, for there remains the pledge of 
the ‘‘Faithful Promiser” who hath said, ‘‘He which 
converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 














THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


———_@——_—— 
NO. II.—ITS CAUSES. 
——o——— 
BY THE REV. ALFRED ©. ROE. 
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We spoke in our last of the extent of this sin among 
us, and of its rapid growth during the past ten years. 
So wide-spread an effect must have an adequate cause. 

It is plain an ever-increasing demand is swelling that 
army of the outcast and fallen, which changes its ma- 
terial so rapidly and is supported at such a cost. The 
male sex are mainly, if not wholly, responsible for this; 
fora woman seldom becomes a deliberate temptress 
till she has been pulled down and ruined. 

The normal, every-day wickedness of men does not 
account for the facts before us ; for the evil is increas- 
ing in a much greater ratio than the population. There 
are special causes, which appear to be partly material 
and partly moral. These, as they affect the male sex 
especially, we will attempt to point out in this present 
paper. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The material advance of society has not been one of 
unmixed good. One pays more now than in the days 
of our fathers for the luxuries, comforts, an necessa- 
ries of life, not only as measured by money, but by 
labor also. This is true even of country life, and still 
more so in large towns and cities. Marriage, there- 
fore, and the cares of a growing family are looked upon 
as a burden which is to be carefully considered before 
it is to be taken up. The statistics of our older States 
show that the ratio of marriages to the population, and, 
still worse, that of the number of children to each mar- 
riage, is steadily diminishing. 

This is, perhaps, an inevitable result, as numbers in 
a country press more closely on the means of support. 
But the effect is increased and intensified by a 

FALSE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

Wealth is accumulating in fewer hands, and of course 
seeks display. The comparative beginner in business, 
sometimes from foolish pride, sometimes from deliber- 
ate calculation, imitates the wealthy capitalist in style 
of living. The clerk copies his employer; the maid, 
her mistress ; and so the infection runs down through 
society till the standard of living is raised for all. The 
prudent and thoughtful cannot escape the result, for if 
one is to move and exert an influence among men, he 
must not be utterly out of sympathy with them. This 
influence reaches every portion of the country and 
penetrates every grade of society. I need not speak 
here of the cost of dress and expensiveness of female 
habits. I believe that woman, with her keen percep- 
tions and legitimate love of admiration, has about hit, 
on the broad average, what man would have her be. 
Still, the dread of incurring such expense, and, on the 
other hand, a false pride which demands that fis wife 
shall appear as well as the best, deter many a young 
man from honorable marriage. 

Whatever influences discourage marriage foster licen- 
tiousness. When men see the goal of pure and wedded 
love so distant, they are apt to form impure connec- 
tions of convenience, or fall into habits of unbridled 
license. Under the influence of these causes, thou- 
sands upon thousands of our youth are not only losing 
their unsullied chastity (which should be as dear to a 
young man as to his sister), but their very belief that 
there 7s such a thing in man or woman. 

LACK OF EARLY PARENTAL INSTRUCTION. 
There is a false modesty which places a reserve, in 
respect. to these matters, between parents and children, 
and drives them to seek knowledge from forbidden 
quarters. Instead of simply and truthfully satisfying 
childish curiosity, we deveive them, and leave the Devil 
to fill up. the lack of information. When we send our 
boys and young men, with tears and prayers, to the 
great city, we should not be afraid to point out the 
specific dangers before them, as they really are. We 
should show them the strict, logical connection, step 
by step, between the theatre, the saloon, the house of 
the strange woman, and Bellevue Hospital, the Tombs, 
the scaffold, and death eternal. What is the use of 
telling a.sailor that there are roeks ahead, unless he 
knows where and what they are, and what are the cur- 
rents that set upon them. 
_ This reticence is as foolish as criminal. Did we not 
ourseloet Know far more on such subjects than ever Ur 
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parents dreamed of. Were there not schoolfellows, 
companions, perhaps servants, in our fathers’ families 
who imflamed our imaginations and poisoned our minds, 
if we suffered nothing worse ? I appeal to general ex- 
perience to bear me out in the assertion, that after very 
early youth the innocence of blank ignorance is simply 
impossible. 

It is as cruel, too, as foolish. I have stated that this 
sin draws its victims even from the Sunday-school and 
the church. These mostly fall by sins of ignorance. 
They are trapped and seduced. But there is no needs 
be for this, for ‘‘ surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird.” This is as true of our young men. 
They know enough to tempt, but not to warn. ‘‘ My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” This 
knowledge should be had at home; from those who 
love them best, and will impart it most wisely. Abso- 
lute confidence should exist between parents and chil- 
dren. There should be no question a boy should be 
afraid to ask his father, or a girl her mother ; and there 
should be a loving, straightforward answer. 


VILE LITERATURE, 


In this I would include periodicals, books, pictures, 
every production of the satanic press. Those who 
have not gone behind the scenes have little idea of its 
character and power, the market for which these wares 
are intended, and the parties who are coining Devil's 
money thereby. You see the The Police Gazette, The 
Day's Doings, The Sporting Times, on a’ news-stand 
and turn away with disgust, and try to forget them. 
These three papers represent a weekly issue of over 
one hundred thousand, and circulate everywhere, from 
Maine to California. They are a. fact we must not 
forget, and cannot ignore. Just notice awhile who 
buy. They are mostly the young—the falling, not 
the fallen. For these last the glamour of the sin is 
gone. They read guch books as will help them to for- 
get their life and to drown thought. This literature 
does not find its readers or support among the lost. 

Now conquer your repugnance and learn the mean- 
ing of those forty or fifty advertisements, in comparison 
with which ‘the Personals” of the Herald are purity 
itself. Remember that there is an immense profit in 
those books, &e., thus advertised, and that they are 
pushed with an energy worthy of a better business ; 
that the names and addresses of all our principal schools, 
public and private, are known to these men ; that their 
circulars reach them in spite of any vigilance, and that 
one such book will ruin four or five young people. 
One of these papers is doing Satan’s work more effec- 
tively than all the theatres of New York. 

To all this add, now, the natural depravity of. the 
human heart, and those temptations and forms of 
wickedness so common as to need no especial mention ; 
add the sensual and materialistic tendencies of the age ; 
the lowering of the standard of honor and mereantile 
integrity; Erie swindles, ard gold panics, and many 
another gigantic successful villainy, and there is, sure- 
ly; little room to wonder that licentiousness and license 
are on the increase. , 

From many cf these influences we cannot shield our 
loved ones. They will be tested by temptation; and 
will either come forth with the experience and strength 
of victors or go down in the trial. It is our duty to 
see that they enter not the conflict unarmed or un- 
warned. 








MY CLASS IN MISSION-SCHOOL,. 
——_<—-——— 

I never was more perplexed in my life than when it 
was first proposed to me to teach a class in the Mission- 
school. I wanted to do something for Christ ; but how 
under the sun I was ever going to find anything to say 
to children was a mystery tome. However, I was de- 
termined to try ; so I read all the articles I could find 
upon Sabbath-school teaching, and the result was, I was 
in a worse dilemma than before. They were all good ; 
but I got them all mixed up, or, rather, they got me,’and 
I was obliged to begin upon my own scanty resources. 
I never shall forget the first Sunday. I hada vague 
view of what a street child is, but to be suddenly 
ushered into the presence of ten living specimens, with 
a simple, ‘‘ This is your field of labor,” was a little more 
than I was prepared for. They were ragged enough, 
saucy enough, and dirty enough to justify any one in 
calling them a farm of labor. I had been impressed 
with the view that I must deliver asort of discourse ex- 
actly after the plan of a minister—dry and stupid in the 
beginning, interesting and witty in the middle, while 
the end should be a grand summing-up and tying-to- 
gether of the whole concern. I eagerly seized cleanliness 
for my subject, and dashed ahead, treating the subject 
very minutely, I'm afraid, for the bell warning us to 
close rang before I had finished my jifthly. That was 
disastrous to the grand and impressive closing I had 
calculated upon as my chief success. There was no 
help for it, so I closed at literally sixes and sevens. The 
children looked relieved, and it convinced me that if I 
ever wanted to attract their attention and do them any 
good I must talk simply and to the point, illustrating 
my meaning asI went along. I put this resolve into 
execution the next Sunday, and was surprised at my 
success. I had forgotten my lesson-paper, so I took a 
word or two from a text and talked about it, frequently 
appealing to the class for their opinion. Their answers 

are amusing sometimes, One day I asked the meaning 
of holiness, and the ready answer was, ‘Shure, mum, 
it’sa nest with a hole itin.” “A what ?” Iasked, entirely 
perplexed as to what the child could mean. ‘* Why,” 
she answered, ‘‘whin bad byes are afther taking the 
eggs out of a bird’s-nest, don’t they make a hole in it?” 
She had understood the word hole-in-nest, and had put 
her own construction upon its meaning. One of them 
has @ very hasty temper. Thad talked to her a great 
deal about it, and told her a good remedy was to count 
_ ten Refore she allowed herself to speak, Not long after 
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she said to me, ‘‘ Teacher, I’ve got something to tell ye. 
Me mither sint me to the market one day, and as I was 
walking along a bye put out his fut to make me miss, 
and I was so mad I hit him a lather right in the mouth, 
and thin ran home as fast as iver I could to keep from 
hitting him another one. Thin I counted tin as ye tould 
me, but it didn’t do me any good, so I counted tin more 
and got over it.” ‘‘Do you know what a peacemaker 
is, Mary?” I asked. ‘‘ One that pieces dresses, mum,” 
was the confident answer. ‘‘ Suppose,” I continued, 
‘‘some one,seeing your quarrel, had talked to you both, 
and made the boy say he was sorry for tripping you, 
and you asked his pardon for striking him, what would 
that person be?” ‘‘A peacemaker, shure.” ‘* Then 
what ¢s a peacemaker ?” I asked, wishing to know if she 
understood it. Her face brightened as she answered, 
‘* One that makes mad people feel good to each other.” 
Let these who will call it a sacrifice to teach in a Mis- 
sion-school. In my case the sacrifice is on the other 
side, for 1am more than repaid every Sunday for my 
feeble efforts to instruct them. B.. P. C. 


THE OLDEST METHODIST CHURCH 


IN AMERICA. 
ee 

In the autumn of 1766, Paitie Empury, a lay 
preacher, began to hold religious meetings at his pri- 
vate residence, in what is now Park place. His work 
of faith and labor of love grew in his hands, so that it 
soon became necessary to seek a room of larger dimen- 
sions, which was found in a rigging-house in William 
street. In two years, the congregation had become 
large enough to warrant the building of an edifice, sixty 
by forty-two feet in dimension; and the present site 
of the John-street Church was secured at first by lease, 
afterwards by purchase. The devoted pastor put his 
own hands to the work and wrought, not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers, but as doing the will of God 
from the heart. He had a worthy helper in Barsara 
Hick, whose prayers and good deeds were literally to 
edification, since she became the architect of the struc- 
ture, and made everything according to a pattern which 
she had seen while upon her knees. There were no 
stairs to the galleries ; but ladders were placed against 
them, upon which those who wished to sit in the high- 
est room climbed, in sight of the humbler occupants on 
the ground floor. Neither had any of the seats backs— 
the luxury of sleeping in church not being then appre- 
ciated, and facilities therefor not yet deemed necessary. 
Although the building did not meet the claims of high 
art, it answered the loftier purpose of a sanctuary, 
and remained the home and headquarters of Methodist 
Christians in New York for many years. In 1818, it 
was replaced by a second edifice, which, in turn, gave 
place to the present, in 1841. 

Among the marble tablets on the walls are two which 
were placed in position on the centenary anniversary, 
in October, 1868, the one raised in memory of Pazar 
Empvry and Barsara Hick, and the other in honor of 
Francis Asnpury, the pioneer Bishop of American 
Methodism, who ordained over 3,000 preachers and 
‘preached (without notes, we presume) over 17,000 ser- 
mons in the forty years of his ministry. 

The present membership is something over one hun- 
dred ; but the receding wave of resident population has 
carried off many members to the cburches up-town. 
From the seed planted in John street, a goodly tree has 
grown, a fit type of that other in the heavenly city 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. How 
far the branches extend, who can tell? but some idea 
of the influence first put forth in the exhortations of 
Barpara Hick (whv persuaded Empury to preach) 
may be gathered from the fact that there are now 12,000 
Methodist communicants in New York and 9,000 in 
Brooklyn. Thirty-seven churches of this faith and 
order are within the boundaries of the great city, 
which, although it has grown fast, has not equalled the 
advance of the beautiful Zion within it. 





BIBLE-CLASS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
— 


The Bible-class of the Y. M.C. A. is conducted by 
Wma. H. Tuompeson M. D., whose thorough acquaint- 
ance with all studies bearing upon Biblical interpreta- 
tion is matched by the freshness and originality of 
his thought, making him the best teacher we ever listen- 
ed to. He is now occupied with the Messianic prophe- 
sies contained in Genesis, and it is not too much to say 
that he makes many a dry bone live. He clothes what 
seems an empty disjointed text with flesh and sinew, 
and restores to it the Spirit which alone gives it value 
as a word of ,God. Of the two or three hundred who 
listened to his easy remarks last Sunday, we venture to 
say that not one was uninterested, and that all will go 
to hear him again if possible. 

We have only one criticism to offer and that con. 
cerns the audience rather than the speaker. Some of 
the ‘‘ young men” had gray hair, and one of them was 
awoman. We predict the failure of the organization 
if antiquity and femininity are allowed to invade its 
privileges. More than this, we are anxious to see our 
prophecy tested, and therefore hope that every youth 
above the age of forty who attends the Bible-class here- 
after, will take his wife and daughter's with him. Re- 
member, at the Association Hall, corner 4th avenue and 
23d street, at half-past 4, Sunday afternoon. 











—N. B.—Tue Curistian Union will be happy to re- 
ceive for the department of Christian Work from Mis- 
sionaries, Ministers, Colporteurs, Chaplains of Prisons, 
Sunday-school teachers, members .of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and reformatory and charitable 
societies, brief, clear, and pfactical accounts of their 
labot's, with illustrative incidénta, and the sugyestions 


of experience, 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
——_~>_—_ 
OUR SOCIAL MEETINGS FOR THE NEW YEAR.* 
——__<>—_———— 
Fripay Evenine, Jan. 7, 1870. 


After alluding to the holidays, the annual business 
meeting of the church, the society mecting, and the 
annual reunion for renting pews, Mr. Berouer said : 

In so far as our own church life is concerned, it seems 
to me that we have got through with externalities, and 
that we may feel as though we were really embarked 
upon the quiet domestic course of another year. 
That is the feeling with which I came here to- 
night. Before starting, I said to myself, ‘‘ Well, now, 
thank God, it is Friday night; and I am going to the 
church to have a time of pure enjoyment ”—be- 
cause it is always a sweet and pleasant thing to come 
here and sit and just look at you ; I am made happier 
by it. Andthen, the hymns do me a great deal of 
good. The singing does me good; it does me good to 
hear the brethren pray and speak; all the exercises do 
me good—particularly when I feel as though there was 
nothing to disturb the harmony of the meeting; when 
I feel as though we could mingle our sympathies, and 
enjoy that love which ought to spring up, and which, 
blessed be God, has sprung up, in our church life. 

And, brethren, we must not be led away from the 
beauty and sweetness of our church life by external 
things. It is all very well that you have a good organ. 
It is all very well that you have a good leader of the 
choir, and a good choir, anda big crowd on Sunday. 
But these things are external, you know. They are what 
the eye looks at. It is by these, ifby anything, that you 
will be tempted to vanity and to boasting. The life of 
the church is not in outward things which make an im- 
pression on the senses. ‘‘ The kingdom of Godcometh 
not with observation.” It is not a thing that you can 
look at, or see. It is in the silence of a man’s thought; 
it is in the sweetness of his heart; it is in the harmony 
which exists between his will and God's will; it is in 
loving—loving men and loving God. And we must 
not call the outside life the life of the church. The 
life of the church lies deeper than that. Blessed be 
God, it lies so deep that nothing can reach in to dis- 
turb it. 

Let your hearts go out after those things which have 
in them the sovereignty, the majesty, and the eternity 
of God himself. For, after all, it is that which God 
does in the soul that makes true power and true Chris- 
tian joy, 

And then, I pray ycu, more and more let the marrow 
of the prayer-meetings draw away your thought from 
the fluency or want of fluency with which any one 
speaks, or the rhetorical fitness or unfitness of the 
prayer which any one makes. Remember that we are 
a band of brethren. 

In ahousehold, it would be very ungracious, it would 
be a shame, indeed, if there was one of ten or twelve 
brothers, one that stuttered, for all the others to forbid 
hissayinga word. It is true, they would not be called 
upon tolet him do all the talking. Neither would they be 
called upon to put him forward astheir exponent. Still, 
if he was modest, they would recognize his right 
to be heard, and would say, ‘‘ He shall have a chance 
to speak.” And in our meetings here, I do not 
want a member who has no particular gifts for 
exhortation, to assume to do the principal part of 
the exhorting; I do not want him to take my place 
(for when a member exhorts, I feel that he has my 
place—it is my business to exhort, and his busi- 
ness to tell what the Lord has done for him); but 
if a man is modest, and does not take any undue 
advantage, Ido not care how poorly he speaks, or how 
badly he stammers, I want to hear him. What I regret 
is, that more of our poor speakers do not speak! There 
is many a man that does not speak, whocan make as 
poor speeches as those who do speak! They call it 
humility that keeps them fromspeaking. I call it pride. 
Their tongue is not oily enough, they are not eloquent 
enough, they think. They say, ‘‘I cannot speak to 
edification.” I know what that means—and it is one 
of the things that Ido not like. For, a stammering 
tongue may say, ‘‘See what the Lord hath done for 
me.” <A new voice, a true witness, another learner, 
these make our meetings valuable. 

We have now entered upon another year, in which I 
trust we shall be brethren in even a deeper sense than 
heretofore. I hope there will be more freedom in this 
matter of speaking. I wish not only the brethren, but 
the sisters as well, might feel that they have a right to 
take part in the conversations of these family gather- 
ings. What the Lord has done for you; your tempta- 
tions ; your burdens; your trials; and also your victo- 
ries; your joys; your convictions; your plans and pur- 
poses; your partial accomplishments—these, and such 
like things, are fit subjects for these conversations. And 
if there is any reason why our prayer-meetings have 
done more than ordinarily good work, it is because 
there is injected into them so much of real life, in dis- 
tinction from the conventional and arbitrary life of 
Churches in general. And we must see to it that the 
veinsof this Church are kept full of the right kind of 
blood. . 

I feel more than ever that I want this year, so 
far as it depends on me, to be full of a tender, a true, 
and a deep spirituality. I do not want you to be 
moved, as I have said, about the position. which this 
Church holds externally, nor about its great bustling 
activities. Ido not want you to be moved too much 
even by the thought of the external influence which 
these meetings are toexert. I want youto settle down 
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more and more intoatrue, deep, inward spiritual life 
And I desire that my ministrations among you may haye 
more relation than ever to the things which touch the 
life of each one of your souls. I am determined, by the 
grace of God, not to be moved from my track. Iam not 
going into controversies this year. Ido not intend to 
work for the external side of things. I have dedicate 
myself to work for the interests of Christianity—not that 
so-called Christianity which is the result of human ay. 
rangements, which is the product of human reason, 
but that Christianity which comes by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. I shall work for the universal cop. 
science; I shall work for the universal heart; I shal] 
work for that,in all denominations, which I think Chrig, 
Jesus himself looks upon with pleasure. I have dedica. 
ted myself to those things which are pure, and true, and 
just, and loving, in the universal experience of God's 
people on earth. I am not going to fight those that 
fight me. Iam not going to reply to those that assail 
me. lam going to work for this interior Christian 
life, here, and in my paper, and in all the realm where 
God gives me opportunity. I am going straight along to 
preach what I think to be the truth in its relations to 
hnman want, for the purpose of making pecple better, 
and wiser unto salvation ; and I am too busy to stop and 
reconcile my creed with that of any other man, or any 
other sect. Iam going to use the Gospel as the apos. 
tle did. Itis ‘‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God” unto salvation, and my business is not to make 
it conform to any particular system, but to use it so 
that it shall awaken men, and build them up and bean. 
tify them. Iam going to teach you and other men, so 
far as I can, how to carry on that true, inward, divine 
life which is the first, second, and last fruit of a true 
Christian preaching. 

From that work nothing shall distract me, and noth. 
ing shall carry me away. There may come little jars, 
and scratches, and misrepresentations; but it makes no 
difference. The Lord knows, and I know that the 
Lord knows. Never was anything so dear to me as 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Never was any- 
thing so perfumed and sweet to me. It is the une 
name by which I live. And it is my one single and 
overmastering purpose to use that name so as to make 
you deeper, and richer, and stronger, and holier, and 
happier. : ‘ 

And now, in this blessed endeavor to inspire the love 
of Christ in myself, in you, and in the whole commu. 
nity, I knowI shali have your sympathy. I have al. 
ready felt the buoying power of your prayers. And | 
believe that the year that is before us will not 
be different from past years, except in being more 
abundant in your confidence, in your codperating 
labors, and in the spirituality which, by God's good 
grace, shall be brought out in us and in others. 

Q. On a former occasion, in speaking on the subject of dissuad- 
ing persons from intemperance, you said you had friends and ac- 
quaintances whose social qualities were good, and whom you re- 
spected very much, but who were in the habit of using stimulating 
drinks from day to day. You expressed your regret that they 
were addicted to this habit, but said that it was their liberty, and 
you should not interfere with them. Will you please explain how 
you could take that position ? 

I merely repeated Pavt’'s teaching. I said that I 
stood on the New Testament doctrine, that one man 
shall not judge another in respect to meats and drinks. 
There is to be absolute liberty, Paux declares, in this 
matter. Every adult man stands or falls to his Master, 
and not to you, nor to me, in what he shall eat, and in 
what he shall drink, and in what he shall wear. I have 
a moral right to set the truth before him, and to per- 
suade him to adopt itif I can; but when I have ex- 
hausted my persuasiveness according to my ability, I 
have done all that I am called upontodo. Iam not 
his pope nor his judge. He has a right to say: “I 
have listened to what you have said; but I am still of 
opinion that it is best for me to continue my present 
practice.” An] then I have only to say to him: “If 
any harm come from it, I shaJl be clear from blame. 
I bave done all that I ought todo. It is your liberty 
to make up your own mind, and to act according to 
your own judgment and conscience.” Any other doc- 
trine than that will make you the judge of another 
man’s conscience, which Paut condemns in the most 
pointed manner. There is no other just ground that 
you can take. If you should make yourself a spy 00 
other men’s liberty, a pretty pass we should come to in 
the community. You would not stop with wine oF 
strong drink, but you would go next to green tea—and 
there I might go half-way with you myself! Then 
you would go to black tea—and there I should stop! 
And then the disciples of the late Mr. Granam would 
go to animal food. And we should find men judging 
one another in meats and drinks, in the most direct and 
explicit oppugnation to the apostolic injunction. The 
apostle stauds peculiarly for the liberty of man—not 
liberty as toward God, but liberty as toward his fellow- 
men. He asserts it; he demands it; he fortifies it. 
He says: ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” It is not merely, You may be, but You 
must be free. He rolls on every man the duty. He is 
to decide for himself what is right in his own circum- 
stances. You have aright, of course, to present the 
duty to him, and to hold up.before him inducements 
and motives; but he must form his own judgment 
‘*Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant’ 
To his own master he standeth or falleth.” So says 
Pavt. But you say: ‘‘He stands or falls to me. / 
see that the course he is pursuing is injurious and mis 
chievous, and it is my business to put a stop to i.” 
Who are you, then? Did God give you that man, and 
make you his master ? 

In the broadest manner—and never more sublimely 
or more spiritedly than in Pavt’s writings—is indiv- 
dual liberty asserted for every man ; and then, after be 
has defended man’s freedom, he turns round and sa)‘ 
to him: *‘ Now take care! I have asserted this rigt! 





of yours, and you must use it so as not to oppret 
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or put anybody in peril. If you see that 
the exercise of your liberty is going to destroy a soul 
for which Christ died, do not exercise it.” In order 
that a man may give up his liberty in charity for an- 
other, he must first have it asserted for him. When it 
is once asserted, and admitted, and maintained, then it 
becomes his Christian duty to use it, as he is bound to 
use all his other powers or attributes, for the glory of 
God in the welfare of his fellow-men. 


AED 


anybody ’ 
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"The Church. 


———— . 
HOME CHURCHES. 


—Some statistics which the close of the year has 
brought out are worthy of arrangement for permanent 
reservation. This general statement of the propor- 
tionate religious divisions of the world is from esti- 
mates by the Reformed Church Monthly : 


Nominal 














Christians. Mohammedans. Jews. Heathen. 
Asia..------ 10,000 000 26,000,000 1,300,000 765,000,000 
Africa...---s 5,500,000 95/000,000 ‘11250000 163,250,000 
Europe..---- 285, 500,000 4, 700,00 3,500,000 6,300,000 
Steeea5 Sane 6,000 3,194,000 

nesia 

po nll 77,300,000 50,000 7,650,000 
The World...380,100,000 55,700,000 6,106,000 945,394,000 


—The Reformed (German) Church, at its late General 
Synod, added a fourth to the three syifods previous] 
existing, the new one lying chiefly in Western Pennsy}- 
vapia. The strength of these several bodies, so far as 
we have been able to gather the figures from different 
sources, is as follows: ‘ 


Eastern Ohio Synod of New 

Synod. Synod. the North- Synod 
west. (unnamed). =ae. 
BCS. . 020 2ace 13 8 7 4 32 
Ministers. ixsens 268 124 97 48 537 
Congregations. 706 1,181 
Members....... 89.057 18,352 10,418 9,384 127,211 
Uneonfir’ed do, 50,391 68,186 
Sunday schools —- 691 991 
Scholurs..----. 31,238 44,435 
Contributions. $63,744 $87,234 


A further insight into the condition of this Church is 
given by the published circulation of its journals, which 
also seems to show that their greatest circulation is 
among German : 


Christian World, Cincinnati, (English)...........--- 4,472 
Messenger, Philadelphia, 1 AO EE 3,961 
Feangelist, Cleveland, (German) ..............------ 3,53 

Hausfreund, Reading, eee ee! 3,000 
Kirchenzeitung, Philadelphia, (German).......------ 2,252 


We may further add that many Germans are said to be 
lost to the Reformed Church since their imigration to 
the West, where they have no journals, and are not 
reached by its ministrations. 


— The Baptists of Iowa number about 20,000, which 
is a numerical gain of 2,000 over last year. Those of 
North Carolina are estimated at 100,000, which number 
comprises, the Biblical Recorder complains, ‘‘ about 
75,000 baptized dead-heads, and 25,000 Baptists doing 
all that is done by the denomination.” 


— The Tunkers—who are a species of German Bap- 
tists, their name signifying ‘‘dipper,” and, though orig- 
inally derisive, now accepted by themselves—are de- 
scribed as rapidly increasing in numbers. The Register, 
of Rockingham, Va., regarding them from a social 
point of view, speaks of them in high terms, saying: 
“We doubt not that in the course of time almost the 
entire agricultural portion of our valley will be peopled 
with them. And we will suffer nothing from such a 
result. They are excellent farmers, and always ready 
to bring to their assistance any and every really valua- 
ble aid in their work.” 


— In Pennsylvania, the Free Baptists have been car- 
rying on a home mission work since 1868. ‘The State 
was (livided into two districts, each of which was placed 
under charge of an agent. The results are considered 
satisfactory, although the sums reported are inconsider- 
able, the entire annual expenditures for the northern 
division of the State having been $990, though even 
this overran the receipts in the treasury. There was 
also raised, however, the sum of $4,072 toward the 
erection of four church buildings. 


—The Congregational churches of California num- 
ber 48 (being a gain of 4 during the year), having 49 
eae (a gain of 5), and 2,071 members (a gain of 


—The journal of the Episcopal Convention for this 
diocese shows 79 churches and chapels in New York 
and Harlem. The largest contributions are from Trin- 
ity Church, with its three chapels, $54,254; Grace 
Church, with chapel, $49,115; St. George’s and two 
chapels, $35,575; Incarnation, $29,451; Calvary, $28,- 
86o, Trinity has 2,140 communicants; St. George’s, 
1,500 ; Grace, 802. There are in the whole diocese 196 
churches and chapels, with 290 clergymen. 


, — The Kentucky Presbyterians are engaged in rais- 

Bak hee + a which shall yield enough to 
e salary of any active clergyman from fallin 

below $1,000 annually.” = 


—Of Southern Methodism the following statistics 
“a recently been rendered to the conferences named 














Mobile Mississippi “South Carolina 
Conference.! Conference. Conference, 
bas Ps o-eb aoe: 2 
0. Inc.| No. Inc.}No. Inc. 
Members White..... - TBST? 9,g4o|15 622 1,456) 42,782 2,857 
* ee k y ® 2,41 
Preachers, (White. 0. 162? gol * 5 ti 8 
Baptized, Olored.... 6 
Pilzed, W. Infants 8%) ~— agi 666 145) 2,060 
a: ee 235 
= Y- Aduité’ 148) ggg} 1,006 4 1,061 
Bunday,schools W.. me 49| 128 5} 513 49 
a Teachers, W... M44; apo] 48 94)3, 481 426 
Ditto Scholars, W.... it 1,585] 4,407 622,027 8, 111 
ch ny ag 
Parsonagate-+--- ~~ $808,340 $89,390 
- Jue’ oy a 
Contribn ete: -s-+20- 50,925 15,875 
he sevens Fu3s $31;177/$91,728 $13,315|$78,826 $17,979 
Meth ao Sw W. Trurston, who had deserted the 
Free Me odia copal Church in order to preach to the 


ts, or “ Nazarites,” has been expelled 
aa the latter body on the ground that he taught eto- 
r. Taurston’s heresy lay in saying 
may wear flowers and ribbons on their 


hats; that ‘the Bibl 
. e does i 
Church should not forbid i pe forbid and therefore the 


—Efforts are bein 

a g made in Boston an ° 
ern Mp to Supplement funds bein nae rs Nucl 
of that a — establishment of a mission to the negroes 
fe . y. The movement originates in the labors 
the hee - Prrer Ranvotpn, a colored clergyman, 
ely F several years had a very large though ex- 
on Fmt Congregation, the expenses of which have 
ma ear of Sid ws gn 

chmond attests i i 
he has labored assiduously eal pee aft P anion 





7 | there, Lord, and confound him.’ 
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criminals and others brought to the police courts. Much 
good, the Mayor says, can be done if the extension of 
the work is provided for, 

—The Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
assistance in carrying on a line of operations than which 
few could be more efficacious for the prevention of 


Society appeals for 


crime. The instrumentalities by which the society 
works are a Newsboys’ Home, an Industrial School in 
which small children are employed at making paper 
boxes, a Sewing-machine School in which more than 
500 girls received free instruction last year, a Gymna- 
sium for newsboys, an Evening School, and a depart- 
ment for procuring situations for the children. More 
than 2,000 boys were taken in at the Society’s lodging- 
houses last year, and homes and work were found for 
more than 1,000 boys and girls. Inthe appeal of the 
society, the Superintendent, Mr. W. A. Lawrence—to 
whom contributions should be sent at 20 Van Brunt 
street, Brooklyn—says: ‘One dollar will take a boy 
from the street, and give him food and lod ing for a 
week, while seeking work. Five dollars will give him 
a respectable suit of clothes. Ten dollars will pay his 
fare to a home in the nearer West. Twenty dollars 
will pay all the expenses of placing him in a good home 
in the farther West, where he is almost certain to be- 
comme a good and useful citizen.” 


Vv - 

bata Gazette having printed an article 
upon C@grses tn Disguise, *‘A Minister of Religion,” 
who was travelling in this country in 1868, when ‘ the 
great object of pious animosity was TuzoporE Par- 
KER,’ Communicates to that journal his observation of a 
meeting held for the purpose of ‘‘praying for Par- 
KER,” which he attended in Boston : 


‘The first brother called upon to ‘lead in prayer’ said, ‘O 
Lord, if this man is a subject of grace, convert. him, and bring 
him into the kingdom of Thy dear Son. But if he is beyond the 
reach of the saving influence of the Gospel, remove him out of the 
way and let his influence die with him.’ A second saint prayed, 
‘Oo Lord, send confusion and distraction into his study this atter- 
noon ’—it was Saturday—‘ and prevent his finishing his prepara- 
tions for his labors to-morrow. Or if he shall attempt to desecrate 
Thy holy day by attempting to speak to the people, meet him 
n the intervals of prayer an 
exhorter asked those present to pray that *God worfld put a hook 
in his (PARKER'S) jaw, so that he might not be able to speak.’ 
Among many other memoranda which I made at the time, one 
prayer deserves to be quoted for its naivete: ‘O Lord,’ prayed 
this brother, ‘ we know that we cannot argue him down, and the 
more we say against him the more will the people flock after him. 
O Lord, what shall be done for Boston if Thou dost not take this 
and some other matters in hand?’ When pot very long after 
PARKER was struck with a fatal illness, there were not wanting 
some of the participants in the meeting referred to who believed 
that the prayers offered in it had influenced the course of Provi- 
aence. Perhaps it was after a long experience that it is not only 
the better priuciples of our nature that are warmed into life by 
the heat of religious excitement that the Russians invented their 
popular proverb, ‘ Devils abound in tae neighborhood of saints.’”’ 


MISSIONS. 


—The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions iacludes in its summary of last year's 
operations the following returns : 


18 
102 
TE Re Re ee Or 539 
Ordained Missionaries (3 being physicians) 14 
Physicians not ordained.............-----. 
Other Male Assistants.........-...---.--05 
Female Assistants. .............e00.- Sala nills 
Whole number of laborevs sent from the 

COUDTY .0, cee cess 2cccccccee speateweny —-—357 
PE Tn ccncnccccssccadeteccen secs 
Native Preachers and Catechists.......... 
Sebool Teachers. ............--seee — 
Other Natrve Holpers......ccccccccaces---- 
Whole number of laborers connected with 

Pe NR ink is cide 0 dciceenisine kbies 
Pages printed. «......cccsccccccccccescces 
Churches (including the Hawaiian) 

Chuch Members ‘¢ ‘* + 


6 
8 


1,338 
15,957,641 
229 


so far as 
p 20,788 
Added during the year..............------ 1,608 
Training and Theologieal Schools..-.-...--. ° 
Other Boarding Schools. .............----. 
Free Schools (omitting the Hawaiian) ...... 
Pupils in Free Schools (omitting the 
BOOB OOD sects pass n one <0ns< presen polnces ° 
Pupils in Training and Theological Schools 
Pupils in Boarding Schools........-.. bdees 
Whole number of Pupils.........-..----- ° ——— 15,491 


The comparative strength of the different missions is 
shown by the following particulars, which we have 
collected as fully as the official report permits: 


ss 
Ss ; a 
‘ n mn - 
G eB@e!. Be omdy omg 
ey ee z a S 
3S -_ 3 + — | — a 
a! en a 
AFRICA: _—-_ — — —— -— 
NS ee eee 1 2 1 rebes 2 
oS eee 1l 42 ll 456 7 
Europe: 
Greece— closed. 
TURKEY AND ASIA: 
Western Turkey... 11 94 22 768 43 
Central Turkey .... 6 58 20 1,458 46 
Eastern Turkey.... 4 62 26 755 106 
ee 4 33 its al aaah 
BA cecncesceccss 2 21 ph Deas ae 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Mabrattas.......... 9 99 23 Sake se 
pO re 14 252 31 1,322 88 
rere 7 83 - oomis pant 
Foochow (China,... 2 17 6 104 8 
North China....... 4 40 7 3. ‘sees sah 
JAPAN—about to commence. 
NortH PAciFic: 
Hawaiian Islands.. 6 57 - eames aie 
MICRONESIA: 
Caroline Islands ... 1 3 
Marshall ee 2 3 as 513 ods 
Gilbert Oe id 4 14 
N. A. INDIANS: 
Dakotas. ...... ee | 17 - 618 oie 
Ojibwas............ 1 1 va vd i ao 
Senecas.......... rv 3 8 a ae sc 
—The Moravian Mission reports for 1868 are just an- 


nounced, as follows: 


Congre- Total 
gations. Communicants. Membership. 


German Province, 21 4,895, decrease 173 7,270 
British ~ 38 3,208, as 48 5,448 
= 54 5.680, increase 201 10,114 
8. “ 1,088, decrease 88 1,744 


Total, 113 14,871, decrease 108 24,573, incr. 263 
The missionaries number 305, the whole number of 
persons in foreign congregations 69,123, and of these in 
the “diaspora,” or German home missions, 100,000. 


_— The Reformed (Dutch) Board is sustaining mis- 
sions as follows: 


American, 
“ 


Mission- 
3 Stations. aries. Churches. Members. 
Amoy (China)....... .. 5 3 378 
Arcot (India)........ 14 8 44 534 
a ag EA 2 4 


The yearly receipts of the Board from all quarters were 
$81,410, leaving it in debt at the close of the year to 
the amount of $24,000. The estimated expenses for 
the coming year are 967,848, necessitating the raising of 
$92,000 by the close of next April. , 


— The mission work of all Protestant Churches in 
British ‘India is summarized in the Missionary Herald, 
the monthly publication of the American Board. Mis- 
sions are maintained in this field by 7 English, 3 Scotch, 
1 Irish, 1 Welsh, 4 German, and 9 American societies, 
to which are to be added the (English) Christian Ver- 
nacular jiducation Society, and, as having agents or ex- 
pending funds in India, 3 English and 3 American Bible 
and Tract Societies. .It was ascertained in 1864 
that these 24 societies, with the 7 societies for literature 
and education, had sent into India, and there maintained 
541 missionaries, at a cost annually of $1,500,000. 
Statistics showing the combined work of these bodies in 
the several Indian presidencies are as follow : 


3 | N. W. Provicens 





as > og : | 
& S: & & 
5 g q -_ 
i) Aa A Oo -R 
ON ic. ci tachcsconaseucasse 15 146 260 HT 
NE an ntsinsins ious sumed 352 150) «(1,575 41 7 112 
Foreign Missionaries 22 37 2100 «40 «1190 «113 
Ordained Natives.. 46 42 ow 10 iL 17 
Native Assistants... ‘ 411 102 93 58 4118 189 
CUTOE sos cosseseccens sede coune 352 224 716 8% 140 
Communicants.... ....cccccececre 18.489 3,859 20, 965 1,488 4,719 


218 1, 
59,366 15,273 110,287 2,231 5,301 20,774 
249 == 20! 069 «=5L 104 129 


Boys’ Schools, Vernacular...... . wy 
’ do, do, Pupils.......... 3,778 8,226 25,061 2,107 4,398 4,820 
do, BOSTAINT....0. 000000 7 8 53 8 14 23 
do. do. Pupils......... 164 1,185 112 564 695 
do. Anglo-Vernacular. 8 23 ir 9 29 
do. Ge, Puplis.....c0.» 586 1,657 6,836 1,787 5,978 7,119 
Girls’ Schools, Day..........00++ 2 110 5L 26 44 40 
do. GO. PUM... ccs 963 $3,844 8,988 1,157 879 1,031 
do. Boarding.........+ 5 6 15 235 
do. do. Pupils......... 103-145 «2,019 269 «= 719 946 


Of the American churches most largely engaged in 
Indian missions the 


Baptist Union... . ....2502..cesccses 15 missionary stations 
Presbyterian Board.............---- 19 - 
Reformed (Dutch) Church.........- 13 * = 
A.B. C.F. Mu. cccsccccccccccccces 30 Ks ne 


—That the much talked of establishment of govern- 
ment female schools in India is progressing steadily, 
appears from the following returns for the Bombay 
presidency alone, which have just been issued : 


Number Number 
of Schools. of Pupils. 
aE. enema, 
1867-8 1868-9 1867-8 1868-9 

Government schools......- 97 141 3,458 5,4% 
Aided Mt sae Stason || ae 22 1,393 1,87 
Inspected of eepanes 30 33 1,413 1,297 
oR eae ere ee 142 =: 196 6,264 8,59) 
UY 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


—The C£cumenical Council affords no additional 
news except with regard to the dogma of infallibility 
‘The past week has furnished every possible statement 
about it. First, the Pope, daunted by the determined 
opposition, purposed yielding the point so far as the 
Council was concerned, and would, of his own author- 
ity, ‘‘decree” the degma—a perfectly competent pro- 
cedure for a really infallible authority. Next, the 
cable gave us the assurance of the Memorial Diploma- 
tigue that a compromise had been arranged, and that 
the majority of the Council would affirm it, but per- 
mit the minority to record their dissent. Finally, on 
Saturday last, the Committee on Dogmas having com- 
menced its sittings, a number of the Ultramontane 
bishops, bent upon such a commitment of the Pope as 
shall secure the adhesion of the moderate and waver- 
ing, addressed a petition to the Holy Father urging its 
point-blank presentment to the assemblage. It is add- 
ed, however, that while the Pope receives manifestoes 
of this sort, he will not allow the question to be raised 
unless sure of a satisfactory result. \ 


—By way of supplement to the statement we hye 
previously given of the projected separation of Chu 
and State in Switzerland, we may add some details 
specting the Separatists. There are 42 churches jn 
Switzerland which have seceded from the Nation 
Church and organized into a Synod, of Presbyterian 
forms, which meets once a year. The clergy, as a 
class, are intelligent, and earnest in their labors. Two 
new churches were organized during the year, and 7 
evangelists were employed in forming new stations. 
Their Theological Seminary had 55 students enrolled, 
of whom 16 were French, 6 Spaniards, 1 Canadian, 
and 1 Syriau. They have no board of foreign mis- 
sions; but 2 young men offered their services to go 
anywhere. 


—Madagascar may henceforth be ranked among 
Protestant countries, the steady advance of Christian- 
ity which has long been in progress having at last been 
crowned by one of those wholesale religious revolu- 
tions which characterized the growth of the Church 
in the early centuries. A letter from the capital, dated 
Sept. 23, and appearing in the late English papers 
recounts the burning of the royal idols by order of the 


the entire aristocracy and population of the principal 
province, Imerina. There are already established re- 
ligious movements in 280 towns in Imerina, of which 
120 have churches, and teachers are settled in the re- 
mainder. Idol-worship, it is confidently announced, 
has received its death-blow. 


—That the Baptists of Canada are thoroughly alive 
appears from count of their various stated gath- 
erings during last year which is printed in the London 
Freeman. By the Missionary Board of Canada East 
it is stated that 12 missionaries, who have been em- 
ployed or as settled pastors assisted by the Board, have 
statedly preached the Gospel at 31.stations, at which 
they have addressed congregations embracing an aver- 
age of 1,665 hearers, while over 2,000 persons have, 
more or less frequently, heard the Gospel at their 
lips. Their field includes 14 organized churches, 
with a membership of 480; 13 Sunday-schools, with 
500 scholars and 65 teachers. There has been a re- 
ported increase in the membership of the mission 
churches of 155 members. The amount received for 
pastoral support last year was $1,975, being $843 more 
than for the previous year, and for chapel building and 
repairs $2,230, being $1,150 more than the year pre- 
ceding. In Canada West, the number of missionaries 
employed during the whole or part of the year was 37, 
of whom 3 have preached in Gaelic and English, as 
occasion required; 3 in German; 3 in Indian; 1 in 
English, through an interpreter; and 1 to the colored 
people in the town where he resides ; he with the rest 
preaching in English. On the whole, they have 
preached the gospel at 108 stations, having a total av- 
erage attendance of 7,170. The missionaries have 
preached, during the year, 3,683 sermons, made 6,026 
pastoral visits, travelled, in the discharge of their 
duties, 37,238 miles, and baptized 184 converts. They 
have received as salaries from the churches to which 
they have belonged the sum of $5,776.82, which has 
been supplemented by ts from the treasury, 
amounting to a total of $4,233.84, making the total 
amount received by them in the form of salary to be 
about $350.34 per annum to each. The number of 
members in the mission churches is 1,861. The Sun- 





day-schools they sustain, which are, strictly speaking, 


Queen, and the formal profession of Christianity by | A 


denominational, paneety number 1,783 scholars and 238 
teachers. Five chapels have been built during the same 
period; 2 are oe completion; 2 of the churches 
aided a part of the year are now self-supporting, and 
others are expected shortly to be. 80. 0 f the Literary 
institute maintained by the denomination it was reported 
that of 1,350 students, 865 males, and 485 females who 
have attended it during the past 9 years, 110 young men 
intimated their intention of studying for the ministry, 
that of these 29 have graduated from the theological de- 
partment and gone to work; 9 others have settled with- 
out graduating ; 2 died before finishing their prepara- 
tory studies; 7 are now in University College, Toron- 
to ; 3 have come to the United States to pursue their 
studies ; 20 have given up standing for the ministry ; 
and 42 are still on the roll, although 8 or 9 of the latter 
are about to procure means to pursue their studies ; 14 
of the 110 came to study for pursuits other than the 
Baptist ministry, and all but 2 have been converted or 
baptized while attending the Institute. During the past 
9 years there was contributed for ministerial education 
$11,701, $10,350 of which was paid for professors’ 
salaries, $1,738 to aid students, and the balance for in- 
cidental expenses. The buildings, grounds, and _lite- 
rary and educational apparatus, cost $57,000. ‘There 
are 3 female teachers, in the female department, besides 
a matron anda governess ; in the theological depart- 
ment 2 male professors, and in the literary, 3. The in- 
stitute may now be regarded as free from debt, is in a 
most prosperous condition, and for some years past has 
been steadily growing in favor, not only with the deno- 
mination, but with people of both provinces who are 
Baptists. For other organizations it is stated that the 
Society for aiding ‘‘ Superannuated Baptist Ministers 
and the Widows and Orphans of deceased Baptist Min- 
isters,” has a capital fund of over $11,000 ; that the 
‘* Church Edifice Fund” Society made several appropri- 
ations during the year ; that the Baptist Tract Society 
purchased during the year Baptist tracts and pamphlets 
amounting to 40,590, and sent out, in answer to the 
calls made upon them, 30,290 pages, and also procured 
1,000,000 pages of the non-denominational Dublin tracts 
for general distribution. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


—A novel scheme of Universalism is reported as on 
foot at Benares in a project for a Church of Truism, of 


which one-third is to be appropriated to Christian wor- 
E one-tHird to the Mussulmans, and one-third to the 


The activity of the Jews in various quarters is just 
ow so great as to draw no little attention to the revival 
f the race as if from centuries of slumber. Tbrough- 

out this country their growth in wealth and influence 
and social esteem is very marked. Of the synagogues, 
which are rapidly increasing in allour large cities, some 
are very costly and beautiful, the Temple Emmanu E], on 
Fifth avenue in this city being certainly the most impos- 
ing religious structure we have ever seen in America. 
They also have schools of the highest order, are pro- 
jecting an American Jewish University, and have al- 
ready several theological seminaries. That the same 
thing has been going on abroad is thus summarized by 
the Free Church of Scotland Monthly Record: ‘In 
many parts of the Continent the Jews are pressing to 
the front more than ever. They are among the first 
men in the various learned professions. They have the 
press very much in their hands, as editors or proprietors 
of the leading newspapers and journals, and are largely 
giving atone to the public opinion of Europe. They 
are taking a leading place in the Universities, alike as 
students and professors. They are increasingly getting 
the wealth of the country into their hands in the va- 
rious Jands of their dispersion. They have got large 
political privileges, and, not long since, a rabbi boasted 
that, in a European capital, no fewer than eighty nomi- 
nal Chryistigms, had embraced Judaism.” 


~ 

ntellectually also, and in their religious views, 
corresponding changes are in progress among the Jews. 
Among many of them, home and abroad, their views of 
Christ are essentially mollified, and they speak of Him 
with respect, as a very good man, a great prophet of 
their nation, and the like, though, of course, they do not 
admit Him to be divine. This change is said to have 
been materially assisted by the translation of Zece 
Homo, which has received much attention from the Is- 
raelitesof Germany. Conventions to further this liber- 
alizing movement have been held in Berlin, Frankfort, 
and other German cities; and one recently held in Phi- 
ladelphia was even more pronounced in its reforming 
tendencies than its European prototypes. Many of the 
proposed changes have reference to details of ceremonial 
which it is now claimed were outgrowths of the sur- 
rounding paganism, but are best abandoned, as not in 
accord with modern civilization. Other features have a 
more tangible value. Many Jews, for instance, now 
deny that the Messiah refers to a person at all, holding 
the reference to be to coming emancipation, or some 
other blessing, while many believe that the liberty they 
have now got is the Messiah, and are content with it. 
in, Dr. Isaac M. Wise, a learned rabbi, and the 
editor of the Jsraelite, of Cincinnati, in announcing a 
series of lectures on the Talmud, proclaims that, ‘* in 
the name of truth and humanity,” he will expound “a 
new system, in which Talmud and Gospel meet under 
the same general principles of ethics; the same attempt 
to humanize and to promulgate truth : springing from 
the same source, two streams winding in different 
courses through the centuries of history, and receiving 
many different streams with various matter dissolved in 
them. I have to show,” he continues, ‘‘ how the Tal- 
mud expounds the Gospels, and vice versa, in their main 
features ; how Christians have wronged the Jews, and 
these have misunderstood original Christianity ; how 
ten thousand prejudices of Jews and Christians spring 
from error and ignorance.” In like manner, Dr. M. 
Evincer, the editor of the Jewish Times, of New 
York, in a lecture delivered last week at the Young 
Men’s Christian Aksociation, pronounced the old ortho- 
dox of the Jews ‘‘a mummy of the past which must be 
discarded for a liberal and enlightened religion in full 
accord with the civilization of the day.” He further 
asserted that his coreligionists ‘‘ no longer regard the 
destruction of their nation and the dispersion of its peo- 
ple as a Divine dispensation for the punishment of their 
sins, but as imposing on them the grand mission of 
spreading the religion of the only true God over the face 
of the whole earth.” Dr. D. Ervaorn has spoken in 
similar terms in a series of lectures explanatory of the 
action of the Rabinical conference, which have receiv 
ed great attention. Of course, so radical a change of 
views encounters opposi’ion. | In Washington, for ex- 
ample, there has been a division of the Orthodox and 
the Reformed Jews, and similar schisms must be look- 
ed for in the natural course of events. Nevertheless, 
such progress in Judaism must be regarded by Christians. 
with great satisfaction. 


—From Mormondom there is little explicit news, fur-: 
ther than that the GopBE and SON agitation occa- 
rsions great turmoil. It is yet, perhaps, too carly to 
look for practical results from it. The anti-Murmon 
bill introduced by Mr. Cutiom into Congress adds vast- 

to the disturbance of the faithful, and BriemaM 
Youn organ threatens resistance in the event of an 
attempt to enforce it. 
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a “ Howbeit that was not first, which is spiritual, but 
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that which is natural, afterwards that which is 
spiritual.” 

The State ‘‘ casts up the highway” for the Church. 

It leads the army of progress, 

In its onward march the State has left Feudalism far 
in the distance. 

It is the present condition of the Church. 

The sects represents the barons, each independent, 
each compelled to maintain his own defences. Feudal- 
ism was a great advance upon the ‘one man” power 
which it superseded. But what a poor apology for the 
democracy of to-day! 

Protestantism is a great improvement upon the 
Church that gave it birth, But what a poor apology, 
with its petty divisions, and subdivisions, for the united 
Church foreshadowed in our Lord’s Prayer! It is sup- 
posed that the union He invoked for His people was 
simply a spiritual union, which leaves them entirely 
free to form as many different sects and churches as 
their prejudices and partialities shall dictate. That we 
should seek only for spiritual unity ; that organic unity 
is not even desirable—is the key-note of most of the 
union conventions of to-day. 

This issue must be fairly met; and we must try and 
see if there are enough of benefits to be expected from 
organic union to outweigh the benefits of sectarianism. 

We are called upon to accept sectarianism as the 
final development of Christianity ; instead of regarding 
it as the womb in which the germ of the church of the 
future is waiting till its time shall have come. 

Then shall the Church outgrow sectarianism as the 
State has outgrown feudalism. 

Economy of forces is one reason why we should seek 
for organic unity. 

What advantage do men realize from the fact that 


members of different sects will consent to meet each 


other in the prayer-room, or convention, if they must 
still maintain their separate organization upon which a 
large part of their religious activities must be expended ? 

Side by side are a Methodistanda Presbyterian church. 
On one communion season the Methodist brethren go 
over and commune with their brethren of the Presby- 
terian faith ; the next time they return the compliment, 
and the two churches are said to be spiritually united. 
But does it cost either party any less for the pastor's 
salary, wood, lights, and all the running expenses ? 

If each church had an unlimited amount of time and 
money at its disposal, the labor and expense of keeping 
up the two churches might be a harmless way of expend- 
ing it. But the labor and expense of modern living 
leave the majority of men and women but little of 
either to expend outside of their own homes. Espe- 
cially is this true of the country. Economy of time, 
and means, then, is one of the first duties of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

How well she does, or indeed can do, this with so 
many churches to be maintained, every person can see 
for himself. 

For instance, in Detroit, Mich., there is a Protestant 
membership of less than nine thousand: These few 
persons are burdened with the machinery of twelve 
different denominations. Let any city of nine thou- 
sand inhabitants undertake to support twelve different 
governments, no matter how friendly they are to one 
another; and how long would the bonds of either cor- 
poration remain at par? Then, again, these few persons 
are subdivided into about forty churches / 

The same principle that separates the people of God 
into sects divides them amongst themselves. There 
is a right anda left wing to every sect; these often 
differ as widely from each other as they do from their 
neighbors of another sect. Why should not each party, 
as soon as they can maintain it, have a church of their 
own? 

The labor and expense of supporting these struggling 
churches fall mostly upon those whose religious 
activity and devotion fit them to be workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord. But after you have subtracted 
the time and means that must of necessity be given to 
home and business, how much over and above what is 
required to help on these churches is left for humanity ? 

So it comes to pass that every enterprise for the well- 
being of the masses languishes and dies for the want of 
adequate support. Yet Detroit has its daily union 
prayer-meeting, and the churches are said to be spirit- 
ually united. But is not the seeming unity a sham, 
while the division is the terrible reality ? 

In contrast to this, the Catholics have a population of 
over thirty thousand, which is accommodated by ten 
churches, and served by twenty-two priests. 

It is true that a great many persons attend Protestant 
meetings that do not belong to the Church. But after 
making every allowance for that, what a contrast do 
these figures show between what is called spiritual unity 
and organic unity ! 

Again, the cost of maintaining the expensive ma- 
chinery of sectarianism has especially excluded the 
lower classes from all the advantages of churches, with 
the single exception of the Sabbath-school for their 
children. In these the seats are yet free. 

But, most of all, sectarianism takes the army of the 
living God, which, if thoroughly united, would be irre- 
sistible; divides it on the most insignificant issues into 
little companies, engage ina kind of guerrilla warfare 
With the common foe, : . 


a 


How these little struggling companies are to stand be- 
fore the united hosts of the god of this world is the 
problem of to-day. 








NOT OF SECTS, BUT OF HEARTS. 
ie 
BY THE REV. WM. M. OSBORNE, OF THE BALTIMORE M. E. 
CONFERENCE. 
renee 

Judging from the last few numbers of Toe Cuxris- 
TIAN Unron, it is bound to fill an important place in the 
religious wants of the nineteenth century. Its busi- 
ness management seems to have fallen into the right 
hands, while its editorial supervision will insure it an 
almost universal welcome. As a humble clergyman 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I hail with delight 
every advance in the direction of ‘‘ Christian union.” 
What the age demands is, a ‘‘ union” of kindred Chris- 
tian hearts in one grand rally against bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and intolerance, which have too long held “high 
carnival” in our world, most effectually blocking the 
wheels of Christian progress, and casting a death-pall 
over the bodies and souls of men. Reason and com- 
mon prudence argue against denominational unity; for 
such a unity would sound the death-knell of vital piety 
as certainly as the great Romish Church stands forth to- 
day the mere embodiment of ritualistic forms and 
ceremonies, both in Europe and America. The success 
of experimental and practical godliness does not de- 
pend upon the strict adherence of any party to pecu- 
liar conventionalitics, but to a charity which binds 
men’s fearts.rather than their creeds, and gives them a 
zeal overleaping the non-essentials of Christianity, and 
in sympathy and effort constituting them one. The 
Church, so much hated by Satan and the world, has 
her niultiform regiments and corps; all acting under 
Christ, the Captain of our salvation. And we can see 
no good reason why these various ecclesiastical divisions 
should not work with the same zeal and unity for the 
attainment of a spiritual good that distinguished the 
loyal armies of the Republic when, under the talis- 
manic influence of a Grant, they marshalled’ them- 
selyes in united legions to sweep rebellion from the 
face of our country. 

It is. even doubted whether the millennial morning 
will witness that denominational union, so much harped 
on by a few religious fanatics of the present day ; for 
while such an afiatus of the Holy Spirit may, and 
doubtless will, create a union of hearts, it will not be 
likely to create a total disregard of those various church 
agencies through whose instrumentality the world will 
have been saved. What the age now demands is, the 
recognition of every man as Christ’s whose immortal 
nature bears His image and superscription, without any 


and obedience being the only tests of true and unfeigned 
loyalty. Any sectarian standards calculated to keep 
Christian hearts apart should be frowned down by an 
enlightened people as giving no satisfactory evidence of 
divine appointment. 


. THE WOMAN-MOVEMENT. 
>». 
VIEWED FROM THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW. 
—.>__——. 
BY A WOMAN, 
oe 
“Let this proud watchword rest 

Of equal; seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriages lies 

Nor equal, nor unequal.” 

Who has not heard of that peculiar American pro- 
duct—‘*a strong-minded female?” The very name 
calls up an army of amazons, owtré in dress and man- 
ner, wanting in femininitics, in refinement, even in com- 
mon-sense ; and fighting against conventionalities, cus- 
tom, prestige, and everything that has been held sacred 
in the idea of woman. And for what? An abstract 
notion; the right to take possession of man’s sphere 
and enjoy man’s immunities. Very unlovely isthe pic- 
ture presented. Some women have shrunk from it in 
disgust, exclaiming, ‘‘ We have all the rights we want ;” 
while men have not spared their keenest sarcasms, de- 
claring that to woo one of these outlandish beings 
would be like trying 

‘To catch a dragon in a cherry-net.” 

To approach such a theme requires no little nerve. 
Yet from a desire to go behind these frowning barriers 
of public opinion, and to get at the roots of this repel- 
lant growth, I will venture to inquire‘into the occasion 
and the significance of the Woman-Movement. There 
must be some powerful motive to induce woman to lay 
aside all her fascinations, her grace, and graciousness, 
her controlling desire to please man, so long the very 
breath: of life to her, and, instead, to don masculine 
armor, and go forth on a crusade against venerable tra- 
ditions. 

According to the public prints, which were never yet 
known to utter falsehood or make mistakes; and in 
that choice language for which some of them are pro- 
verbial, the Woman’s Convention is a motley assemblage 
of ‘“ women in breeches,” the ‘‘ very scum of society,” 
who, disgusted with the domestic life to which Heaven 
has ordained them, with an inverted ambition have 
rushed upon the public arena, to harangue on matters 
out of their sphere and beyond their comprehension ; 
“to ventilate crudities, absurdities, and blasphemies ;” 
and to utter wholesale slander against men as a “set of 
ruffians,” whose only object is the oppression of woman- 
kind. 

The records of the convention, however, present a 
different view. According to these, it is the combina- 
tion of a few dauntless women and a few independent 
men, whose great. purpose is such an amendment of the 
laws that they shall protect woman in her social and 
property rights, and open to her a wider sphere of ac- 
tion, or, in other words, to secure. ‘‘ her rights as an in- 





dividual and her functions a8 8 Citizen.” 


particular reference to creeds or party differences ; love’ 





Without stopping here to consider the question of 
citizenship, I will simply inquire, Was there occasion 
for such a movement in the laws of civilized nations in 
regard to woman ? 

‘¢ These laws,” says an eminent jurist, “are such as 
would have been a disgrace to any heathen nation.” 
According to BLacxsrong, marriage deprives woman of 
all rights ; herself, her personal property, her clothing, 
her children, and her earnings belonging absolutely to 
her husband, even her word not being regarded as bind- 
ing. The law makes the husband and wife one, but 
that one is the husband. 

In coming to this statute, I am reminded of the little 
girl, who, on returning from church, indignantly asked 
her mother, ‘‘ What makes the minister always say 
Amen? Why don’t he ever say Awomen? 

Man is everything ; woman, nothing. The very phrase, 
husband one’s resources, is derived from the good-man’s 
habit of putting his money out of the reach of his wife. 
He may use “moderate correction ;” may adopt “ any 
act of coercion that does not endanger life ;” and may 
even ‘‘sell her in the market like a beast of bur 
den.” A mother can-have nothing to do with her chil- 
dren—nay, cannot even so much as look upon her 
baby—against the will of her master, brute though he 
may be. 

I am a firm believer in union, especially in Christian 
union. But what is union? Whether Christian or 
Pagan, it is the coexistence of two or more principles 
or persons under some law of affinity in one form, 
bond, or corporation. Marriage, God’s marriage, is the 
union of two persons made in bis likeness in one cove- 
nant engagement. But these statutes make it an ex- 
tinction of one of the parties rather than a union. 
They are man and woman before marriage, but after- 
wards there remains only the man. The law recognizes 
her before the compact; in the words that pronounce 
her wife, it extinguishes her. This is man’s marriage. 

Says Mr. Justice Parrerson, ‘‘The Court of King’s 
Bench has authority to restore a father to his rights, 
but none to compel him to dohis duty.” What his 
‘“‘yights” are, we have seen. And his main ‘‘ duty” 
seems to be to stay his hand from murder. 

Writes the Hon. Mrs. Norton, ‘‘I have learned the 
law piecemeal by suffering all it could inflict.” Her hus- 
band has been allowed to seize and hold her personal 
property, with all her gifts and tokens of royal friend- 
ship, to assume the entire custody of the children, to 
appropriate the income bequeathed her by her father, 
and all her literary earnings, and even to subpena her 
publishers. : 

Such is that renowned system of English common 
law on which our own 1s based. We can pardon Sir 
Joun Bowrrne, when quoting from the Church of Eng- 
land marriage service—‘‘ With all my worldly goods 
1 thee endow”—for exc:aiming, ‘‘ That's a lie.” 

In a prize essay on the subject, James Davis asserts 
that ‘‘all early legislation for woman was founded, not 
on her right, but on those of her husband, of her chil- 
dren, and of the State over her.” And her case is not 
much better in the Napoleon Code, according to which 
‘“‘the husband owes protection to his wife, and the wife 
on her side owes obedience to her husband.” But it se- 
cures the ‘‘ obedience” by allowing the husband un- 
limited power over his wife, while the ‘ protection” 
she receives seems to mean the subordination and sery- 
ice she gives. Weare not surprised that, while pre- 
paring this famous code, Bonaparte should say, ‘* There 
is one thing which is not French” (might he not have 
added English, also?), ‘‘ and that is, a woman who can 
do as she pleases.” We can understand also how that 
noble woman, the wife of Jonn Apams, in writing to 
him, should ask, half in jest and half in earnest, ‘‘ if it 
were generous in American men to claim absolute 
power over their wives ata moment when they were 
emancipating the whole earth.” 

In justice to this subject, it ought to be said, that all 
early legislation bears the impress of a rude, half-civil- 
ized state of society. When we remember that the 
power of life or death was given to a father, and that 
a starving man was hanged for stealing even a loaf of 
bread, we can better understand how, in the prevalent 
view respecting woman, she should have fared so hard- 
ly. We must also admit that many of these oppressive 
laws are practically null; and that as a general thing 
she has been treated far less barbarously than they 
allow. 

But why, then, are not these laws expunged from the 
statute-book? ‘Why are men still. permitted to hold 
such almost unlimited power—power which so many 
are sure to abuse? And how can we account for the 
lack of interest on the part of some and the determined 
opposition of others to all attempts at repeal, or even 
modication, of the obnoxious statutes ? 

Wrote Mr. Stevenson, * of England, not many years 
since: ‘‘ You cannot get the peers to sit up till three in 
the morning listening to the wrongs of separated 
mothers. . They. are disturbed at the préposterous im- 
portance set by women on the society of their infant 
children, and doubtful as to the effect of such a claim 
on the authority of the heads of families.” Alluding 
to the same bill, ‘‘ What a fuss is here,” said Lord B., 
“about a little trifling piece of injustice to women! 
From the cradle to the graye, they meet with nothing 
else. It would take us too much time and trouble to 
put this matter to rights. Besides, if we must reform, 
better begin at the beginning.” 

This is a sample of much of the championship which 
woman has received from man, and explains the anom- 
aly of her rising at last in her own defence. And by 
disclosing the deep-seated prejudices of society, it also 
explains, in part, the public treatment of this subject. 

There is a class that always opposes any great reform 
on the ground of its supposed impracticability. This 
feeling has held aloof from the woman-movement many 


snot Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Infants’ Cus- 
ly ” , 





high-minded men whose codperation would have given 
it character and strength. One of the conventionists 
candidly admits that among those who have been her 
inspiration and support, even the bravest doubted, at 
first, as to expediency of the discussion. With the same 
frankness she writes: “‘ Mrs. JamEson took some pains 
as long as she lived to separate herself from the Ameri- 
can Rights party; a party, it may be, only representeq 
to her by the vulgar pretention of traveling bloomers, 
But we know that she worked for us, and with us, ang 
forgive the want of recognition in gratitude for the 
real service.” 

And can you not bear to be called “* Women’s Rights 
Women ?” she further asks. ‘* To whom has the name . 
ever been agreeable? Society gives the lie to your 
purest instincts, and you bear it. It calls the truths you 
accept hard names, and you are dumb. It throws 

behind some ragged social fence, 
‘leaving a few weak women to stand the assault alone,” 
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NOTES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Sonarr has presented $500 worth of 
books,, purchared during his trip to Europe, to the 
library of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

—The General Theological Library, at Boston, now 
contains 6,500 volumes, 7,000 pamphlets, and 20,000 
newspapers. The cash receipts for last year were 
$3,171.78, and the expenses $3,138 85. 

—A fragment of about 800 lines of an early history 
of the Holy Grail, in alliterative verse, which has just 
been discovered in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, will 
be immediately published by the Early English Text 
Society. 

—The Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., of Lyme, N. Y., au- 
ther of Hece Calum, has in press by Nichols & Noyes, 
Boston, a new work designed to expose the emptiness 
of the scientific atheism of the day. It is promised in 
December. Its title will be Pater Mundi; or, Modern 
Science Testifying to the Heavenly Father. 

—Demorests Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 1869 
comes to us gorgeously bound in red and gold. It is 
full, literally full, of fashion-plates, colored and plain, 
and contains a vast amount of information on matters 
concerning dress, housekeeping, music, etc., etc. Its 
literdry contents are of a light description, und may be 
perused without fear of overburdening heart or brain, 
unless these organs are superlatively sensitive. 

—Messrs. A. 8. Hate & Co., of Hartford, have nearly 
ready for publication a work which promises to be of 
urusual interest, Henry J. Raymond, and the New York 
Press for Thirty Years. Mr. Aveustvs MaveEriok, its 
author, in addition to his general qualification as an 
accomplished journalist of many years’ experience of 
the New York press and familiar with the men and 
things whereof he writes, was associated with Mr. 
Raymonp in the establishment of the Zimes, and was 
for eight years his fellow-laborer. 


—Having set tohimself, in Puckard’s Monthly, the task 
of making a magazine interesting to young people with- 
out filling it with sensation stories, or even drawing 
upon the seductive pleasures of fiction in any form, Mr. 
Pacxarp is handsomely succeeding, as his growing cir- 
culation surely shows. He has commenced the new 
year by enlarging and improving his pages, which from 
end to end are filled with good stuff—not a word that 
the young may not read with profit, very many that 
will give a pleasurable and healthy interest. We are 
glad he is doing so well, and hope he may do constantly 
better, as he deserves, 


—Anybody who refuses to examine the Phrenological 
Journal from a notion of its being scientifically hereti- 
cal, is inflicting no small privation upon himself. The 
phrenological element aside—though in a certain sense 
and degree that is a gratuitous concession—there is no 
American publication more strongly characterized by 
shrewd, incisive, workaday common-sense. Its hints 
for living alone and the care of health—as much of 
them, that is, as may rationally expect practical as 
well as theoretical acceptance—could not well fail in 
the first instance to abate the doctor's bill to its mini- 
mum, and ultimately to promote the lonzevity of the 
observant reader. And this at the cost of a small out- 
lay which the present pleasure of perusal more than 
repays. 

—A brilliant and biting attack upon the Roman 
clergy, entitled Qué etes-vous ? Qui vous etes, written by 
ALEXANDRE WEILL, has just appeared at Paris, where, 
according to the title, it may be procured ‘‘ chez tous 
les libraires, Micnet Levy toujours excepté,” The au- 
thor, the Pall Mall Gazette says, is by birth an Alsatian 
Jew, and a well-known Hebrew scholar. He completed 
his studies in Germany, where, while quite young, he 
mainly supported himself by contribution to the prin-' 
cipal newspapers and reviews of Leipsic and Berlin. 
In 1838 he returned to France, and made his début as a 
pamphleteer in Few contre Feu, a bitter reply to M. 
Cormentn’s Feu / Feu! He shortly afterwards became 
the chief political writer on La Presse, whence he 
passed to the legitimist organ, La Gazette de France. 
In point of fecundity he rivals M. ALexanpre Dumas; 
and within the last twenty years has poured forth an 
almost uninterrupted stream of poems, novels, histori- 
cal, philosophical, and critical essays. His chief talent, 
however, lies in invective—of which his last pamphlet 
is a fair specimen. He is reproached by some with a 
want of delicacy and elegance, but the vigor and keen- 
ness of his satire are admitted by all. 


—Every Saturdy, in its new form, so inevitably 
suggests Harper's Weekly (itself an appropriation from 





the London Iustrated News) that it is impossible to re- 
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rain from comparing it both with that journal and 
with its former self, and in either case to its. disadvan- 
tage. Whether it really gives us more or less matter 
than the old Zvery Saturday, we cannot say, but its 
effect is of giving much less, and that in aform far 
less elegant. Besides, we formerly knew from what 
quarter was derived the article provided us, thus having 
some clue to its claim upon our attention and respect; 
whereas, on the new plan of promiscuous cribbing— 
new, that is, to very Saturday, if not, unfortunately, 
to its rivals—the Saturday Review is put on the same 
level with the Spectator, and Belgravia with Blackwood's. 
Time, which effects many things, may reconcile us to 
the change, especially if time be aided by codperating 
amendments. At present, however, we must admit in 
frankness that this addition,to a class of periodicals 
already too numerous does not reconcile us to the loss 
of one which shared with and supplemented Littell 
in the honor of constituting an entire class of interesting 
and instructive—if not quite defensible—literary effort. 
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History of the Seventh Regiment, National Guard, State 
of New York. During the War of the Rebellion. 
By Witu1aM Swinton, A. M. Author of Campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac, etc. Illustrated by 
'nomas Nast. New York and Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 

The first words extorted from those who take up this 
volume will be, ‘‘ What a beautiful book!” Simply as 
a book, as aspecimen of admirable typography, soft- 
toned and highly polished paper, compact binding, and 
generally faultless taste, this is a worthy monument to 
the war record of the most famous of all the militia 
volunteer regiments. 

As the title-page further informs us, the book contains 
a preliminary chapter on the origin and early history of 
the regiment, a summary of its history since the war, and 
a Roll of Honor, comprising brief sketches of the ser- 
vices rendered by members of the regiment in the army 
and navy of the United States. ‘‘The Seventh” has 
for many years been New York’s pet, or, as the phrase 
goes, “crack regiment,” its perfect military mechanism 
having been kept up in a remarkable manner by the 
esprit de corps of its members. Its services as a regi- 
ment in the early days of the war showed that military 
perfection had not rubbed out of the men the more es- 
sential element of warlike ardor, and in the time when 
sturdy pluck was needed, when the government in its 
first feebleness called on’ the people for help to with- 
stand the oncoming tide of battle, the gallant Seventh 
marched promptly towards the front of danger. That 
they had no actual fighting to do, whereby their ranks 
should be thinned and scattered, was their own regret, 
but the nation’s good fortune. For the men of that 
regiment were needed for higher duty. The fighting 
element is the commonest to all mankind; but that 
loftier power given by moral courage, which calmly 
awaits battle, stepping forward with alacrity and cool- 
ness to prepare for whatever may betide, this is the 
quality needed in a leader. And that it inhered in the 
men of the Seventh is shown by the list of siz hundred 
and siz of its members*who afterwards served as offi- 
cers in the Regular and Volunteer Army and Navy of 
the United States, putting to effective use the discipline 

and skill learned in their militia regiment. Of these, 

Jifty-eight were killed, or died of disease or wounds in 

the service. 

The book is not only a regimental memoir, but a 
chapter of the great rebellion, of surpassing interest in 
its material, collated and set forth in Mr. Swinron’s 
characteristic style—which is both forceful and grace- 
ful—and spiritedly illustrated by the well-known Nasr. 
The Holy Grail, and Other Poems. B 

nyson, D.C. L., Poet-Laureate. 

Osgood, & Co. 1870. 

Whether it is that in a single reading we have failed 
to discover the beauties which, in the case of the pre- 
vious Jdyllx, grew in power as in number with each re- 
perusal, or whether there is really a deterioration, Mr. 
TENNYson’s completion of the Arthurian story has dis- 
appointed us. It is, to be sure, oaly by a comparison 
with himself that he appears to disadvantage. From no 
other pen could we look for the massive simplicity, 
combined with the fullness and richness of thought, 
that characterizes the new Jdylls, as it did their pre- 
decessors ; but in these we look vainly for—or it may 
be that we should say that on the first survey we fail to 
discern—anything answering to the truth and purity of 
Enid, the wisdom and mature insight embodied in 
Merlin and Vivien, or the true poetry,and pathos in 
Blaine and the Mort @’ Arthur. As if in corrobora- 
tion of this view, it is noticeable that this final chapter 
in the story—which, slightly enlarged, but otherwise 
unchanged, is printed in the new volume—has supplied 
the extracts which have most extensively gone the 
Tounds of the press as furnishing the most favorable 
Specimens of the new poems. Of these new idylls, 
The Coming of Arthur serves to supply the introduc- 
ton and opening scenes of the Round Table legends, 
and put us in position to receive the poet’s well-known 
Enid, Vivien, and Elaine. Next, in the order of, the 
story, comes the poem which gives title to the volume, 
The Holy Grail, in which Sir Percivale, chastened and 
withdrawn from the life of the court, narrates to a 
simple and much-wondering monk his quest, and that 
of Sir Galahad and others, for the holy vessel, visible 
only to those whose hearts are pure. It is in this that 
adhere ‘Story attains its highest poetical sub- 

'mity, 8o that it is appropriately both the most highly 
elaborated and most prominent featureof Mr. Texyson’s 

volume, Then follows, in Pelleas and Ettarre, what 

strikes us as the weak point in the series, a story whose 
motive power lies in that artificial and exaggerated 

Fs ar of the conventional love-lorn swain whom 

= Quixote ought to have brought into sufficient ridi- 

Cue to insure his disappearance from romance. Yet, 
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by her falseness and the treachery of his fellow-knight 
of the Kound Table, Sir Gawain, repairs to the court, 
but meets, on his way, Lancelot returning from his 
guilty intercourse with Guinevere. They fight, and 
Pelleas, struck down by the greatest knight of 
Arthur’s court, follows him back to the presence of 
Guinevere. 

Full wonderingly she gazed on Lancelot 

Returned so soon, and then on Pelleas, him 

Who had not greeted her, but cast himself 

Down on a bench, hard-breathing. ‘‘ Have ye fought i 

She ask'd of Lancelot. “ Ay, my Queen,” he said. 
“And thou hast overthrown him?’ ‘Ay, my Queen.” 

Then she, turning to Pelleas, ‘‘O young knight! 

Hath the great heart of knighthood in thee fail’d 

So far thou canst not bide, unfrowardly, 

A fall from him?’ Then, for he answer'd not, 
“Or hast thou other griefs? If I, the Queen, 

May help them, loose thy tongu:, and let me know.” 

3ut Pelleas litted up an eye so fierce 

She quail’d ; and he, hissing, “I have no sword,” 

Sprang from the door into the dark. The Queen 

Looked hard upon her lover, he on her; 

And each foresaw the dolorous day to be ; 

And all talk died, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey, 

Then a long silence came upon the hall, 

And Modred thought, ‘‘ The time is hard at hand.” 
Thus is prepared the piteous story of the fall and 
expiation of the Queen, of the desolation of Arthur's 
heart, and the dissentions of his knights, the dispersion 
of the Round Table, and the civil war, with the 
grandeur of the King’s disappearance from men, 
told long ago in the Mort d’ Arthur, and now, with a 
little more fullness, in The Passing of Arthur, than 
which English poetry contains nothing loftier or more 
chaste. Mr. Tennyson has now given this story this 
much of completeness—that it traces the career of the 
blameless King to its end, dwelling upon all its most 
salient features. Yet, we should be scrry to think that 
the many almost equally poetical chapters which re- 
main are not to receive adornment from his pen; and 
few announcements would be hailed with greater de- 
light than that we were yet to have, built upon this 
framework, the fuli Arthurian epic hinted at in the 
introduction to the fragment first published. 
The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D. By 
H. C. Avexanper. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 2 Vols. 
From very infancy Dr. ALEXANDER was a wonder of 
intellectual power. He was, as we learn from this 
memoir, a “ Hercules in the cradle ” and ‘‘a prodigy 
before he left the nurse’s arms.” At two years, he 
comprehended the resurrection of Lazarus, as read of 
by his father at family prayers; at thirteen, he was 
sufficient of a linguist to translate the title-page of 
Waverley into Arabic, and leave it behind to us as a not 
poor specimen of calligraphy to adorn his memoirs. 
These volumes are a faithful transcript of a life of 
wonderful activity and great usefulness, and the minut- 
est particulars are not considered unworthy of being 
recorded for posterity. A great many friends and ad- 
mirers will value them all the more highly for this very 
reason; but we cannot help the feeling, that to those 
who were not personally acquainted with this great 
man they will prove somewhat heavy with detail. 
Dr. ALEXANDER was a universal reader, and an all- 
absorbing mind, and, with an extraordinary memory, 
he was able to retain everything against the time of 
use. : His studies of Scripture were constant, and very 
able, through the help of connected Oriental literature, 
which was completely at his command. Such a one 
could not but be preéminent as a theological teacher, 
and give fame to the institution with which he was 
connected. The Life shows a very careful research, is 
amply illustrated by bis own more informal expressions 
of opinion regarding current events, men, and books, 
and has abundant testimonies of the friendship and re- 
spect in which he was held by other men, his contem- 
poraries. 
Notes of Joy, for the Sabbath-School, the Social Meeting, 


and the Hour of Prayer. By Mrs. Josern F. Knapp. 
New York: W. C. Palmer, Jr. 


This new collection of Sunday-school hymns and 
tunes is certain to be praised wherever it goes, for the 
author and Bishop Simpson have printed the necessary 
praise on the opening pages. The author, in the pref- 
ace (which is called ‘‘an opening note,” and must be 
admitted to be a pretty loud one), declares that ‘‘ it con- 
tains nothing that is wearisome, nothing that is dull; 
no empty rbymnes, nor tunes which are mere jingles.” 
And the kindly Bishop, in his introductory ‘‘ words of 
cheer,” says, ‘‘ These fresh and charming notes of joy— 
these beautiful wreaths of music and poetry—will be 
widely and warmly welcomed.” Such challenges to 
criticism are ill-judged. Notes of Joy, however, is 
a very good specimen of its class. The typographical 
appearance of the work is extremely neat and attrac- 
tive. The words of the hymns (except the standard 
old lyrics and a,few meritorious new ones) are about 
like the mass of Sunday-school hymnology. It is too 
much, perhaps, to demand a really high standard of 
poetry, as well as of rhyme, grammar, and sense; 
and we are bound to confess that Notes of Joy 
contains little or nothing that is objectionable, and 
may safely be admitted into worship. This may 
seem “damning with faint praise,” but in reality 
it is a recognition of merit; for so many of the 
books issued for the use of our children in Sunday- 
schools contain absolute nonsense, bad English, feeble 
rhymes, and sometimes, as has been shown heretofore, 
really comical absurdities, that, to say of a new child’s 
hymn-book that it is unobjectionable, is a long step in 
its favor. And we.mean, so far as we can, to be unre- 
lentingly strict in our judgment of this very important 
element in the education of the young. Besides this 
negative virtue, however, Notes of Joy has the posi- 
tive merits of many pleasant hymns and many pretty 


God's Furnace. By One Tried in the Fire. New 


York: A. D. F. dolph & Co. 

Devotional rhapsodies and spiritual history are better 
fitted for edification in the social meeting, where the 
personal influence of the speaker is felt, than ‘for the 
printed page. The eye and voice can give meaning and 
depth ; the unconscious appeal to a well-known daily 
life can give vital force to that which, simply written 
out, may pass for pious cant. This book, however, 
which is a record of the spiritual experienee of a 
Christian woman of superior natural talents, who be- 
lieves ‘‘ that it is her peculiar vocation to spend her 
life in prayer,” is evidently the product of a ‘true, 
earnest nature. It is composed of extracts from the 
author's journal and letters, and is introduced to the 
public through the instrumentality of Dr. Moltvaty, 
of Princeton, who judges it to be remarkable as show- 
ing the eflicacy of faith and prayer. The reading of 
it has fastened upon us these convictions: First, that a 
private journal is not the best closet in which to pray. 
We find less of self-consciousness than is usual to 
books of this class, and every page bears evidence of 
the genuineness of the experience. Yet, we are more 
and more impressed, as we read on, with the fact that 
even the most prayerful and heavenly-minded of God’s 
saints need, for their souls’ health, during the greater 
part of life, to look outward and upward rather than 
inward. They need to be in the world, carrying a 
portable prayer-closet with them, rather than shutting 
themselves up to write out their religious emotions in a 
‘‘private journal” which may be published. We de- 
sire to throw no suspicion of insincerity upon this in- 
teresting record ; the author has withheld her name, and 
desires only that her experience may encourage others 
to wrestle with God and overcome. But we repeat, 
her example is faulty in this, that she has told her left 
hand somewhat of the doings of the right. 

We are touched as we read of this sister's trials by 
fire. And yet we would answer that God’s furnace has 
a wicer mouth than she supposes, and that many, very 
many, walk therein with a form like that of the Son 
of God, and that to such it is nothing remarkable that 
Jesus hears and telks to them. Still, we hope that 
many will read this book, and learn from it to 
expect answers to prayer. If they do not have such 
vivid impressions of heavenly presences as this writer, 
they may yet, according to God's gracious adaptation of 
His gifts to temperament and personal history, find 
their cups running over with the evidences of His 
grace. 


Tracts of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 
No.1. Zhe Bibleand Woman Suffraye. By Joun 
Hooker. Hartford, Conn. 

The Association begins its work well (although by 
the pen of a man!); and if its subsequent tracts be as 
clear, as cogent, and as candid as this of Mr. Hooxer’s, 
they will not fail to be efficient in the work they have to 
do. We quote two of the introductory paragraphs; 
the first to show the design of the writer, and the sec- 
ond to exhibit his spirit—both being praiseworthy, and, 
moreover, successfully illustrated by the terse little 
tract which follows them : 


I believe that it admits of demonstration, thatthe passages 
of Scripture relied upon by the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage, conceding all that they claim as to their meaning, and 
as to the permanency and universality of their application, 
have nothing to do with the question, and must be ruled out 
of the discussion for irrelevancy. 

I make the attempt to show this, not merely in the inter 
est of Woman Suffrage, but of the Bible as well. The ene- 
my of all good could not do a greater service to the cause of 
evil than by leading Christian men blindly to intcrpose the 
Bible as a barrier against every great social reform, so that 
when the reform triumphs, it shall seem to the unreflecting 
mass of men to be, not merely the defeat of the opposers of 
the reform, but the overthrow of the Bible also. This book 
is too precious, and @ recognition of its authority too im- 
portant to the world, forits friends and the friends of truth 
to expose it so unnecessarily to discredit. The Bible can be 
put to a better nse, it cannot be pnt to a worse, than to be 
thrown into the street to help form a barricade against every 
attempt to overthrow old dynasties of wrong. 


Rough and Ready: A Story of Life Among the New 
York Newsboys (Boston: Loring), has the merit of 
making the hero neither too noble nor too wicked. 
With some trifling exceptions, the narrative is easy and 
natural, and is free from the usual weakness—that of 
watering the milk of human kindness with sentiments 
‘* adapted to juvenile minds.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of books 


upon the yy Ut 
J. B. Lipprycotr & Co., Philkdelphia. 
History of American Socialism. By JoHN HoMPHREY 


NOYES. 
hie Cc. —— Sr Ok New Forty aR ie 
he Supernatural Origin of Christianity. . GEO. 
P. FISHER. Commentary on the Epistle to the ms. By 
J. P. Lanes, D.D., and the Rev. F. R. Fay. 
Brown & Gross, Hartford. 
Widow Goldsmith's Daughter. By JuLIE P. Smits. 
W. P. PALMER, Bible House, New York. 
Notes of Joy. By Mrs. Jas. F. Knapp. 
HarPer & BrotHers, New York. 

Tennyson's Poetical Works. “ Mlustrated. (Price, in cloth, 
$100; sewed, 50 cts.) Kitty. By M. BetHam EDWARDS. 
(Sewed, price 50 cts.) 

FIELDs, Oscoop & Co., Boston. 

Lady Byron Vindicated. By Mrs. Stowe. (Price, $1.50.) 
Adventures of Caleb Wiliams. By WM. GOODWIX. 

Demorest's Monthly Magazine for 1869, 

S. WELLs, New York. 


R. 
Benny, A Christmas Ballad. By C. KETcHAM. 








MUSIO RECEIVED. 


From OLIVER DITson. 
Through Valley, Through Forest. A well-kown duett, as 
sung by Mme. ParEPa Rosa and Sig. Brianott. de 


Nuit Marche, Composed and at the Patti con- 


certs by I'H. RITTER. Priere— Religieuse. By HENBI 
Ursa. ac Father, Own Me for Thy Omid. Sacred Song. 
By M. G. 

. entrom Exias Howe, Boston. 


Howe's Musical Monthly. No. 








in the construction of the story it serves its purpose: 


tunes, particularly those of the editor’s own compo- 
sition. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. _ 
ATTENTION! 


a 


Whether you should canvass for Tag CHristran 
Union regularly, as a business, or temporarily to fill 
up leisure time, or merely to gain one or more of our 
POPULAR PREMIUMS or LIBERAL CASH 
COMMISSIONS, there are one or two points worth 
your looking at. 

1. The remarkable success which our friends every- 
where are meeting, and the rapidity with which our 
subscription list is swelling day by day show that 
Tue CHRIistran Unton is a right movement at the 
right time. Christian people readily appreciate a pa- 
per aiming to unite the followers of Christ in a spirit 
of mutual love and helpfulness, while it provides 
for the household good wholesome food. suitable to 
all ages; sound religious and: moral \instruction, 
much that is elevating and refining in the directions 
of art and literature, a profusion of pleasant enter- 
tainment forthe young, complete records of the cur- 
rent life of the Church and of the secular and polit- 
ical world, correspondence from various parts of our 
tand and from other countries—and, in short, an un- 
usual amount of pure and interesting Family Read- 
ing, with nothing in any way objectionable either in 
reading matter or advertisements, (this last a negative 
virtue, perhaps, but not one to be ignored !). There- 
fore, the work is easy. 

2. The Cash Commissions we offer are in the hands 
of the canvassers themselves, and the amount is lim- 
ited only by their own exertions. The Premiums are 
of the very first best, and guaranteed quality, and 
are selected with great care. In no one instance hag 
fault been found with them, while scores of letters 
come back, praising the articles received. There- 
fore, the pay is good. 

8. Subscriptions may begin with any number. If no 
directions are given, new subscribers will receive the 
paper for one year from the date of receiving the 
name at our office. Ifitis desired to begin with 
first number of the year, let the order be so given, 
and back numbers will be sent. 

4. We will count the renewal of an old subscrip- 
tion the same as a new subscription. So that any 
old subscriber by sending us his own renewal with 
others may count it in when reckoning for commis- 
sions or premiums. 

5. One subscription for two years will be counted 
as two subscribers, So that if your list falls short in 
the number of names, make it up by inducing sub- 
scriptions for two years instead of one. 

6. There need be no limitation in regard to the 
number of Post-offices to which you desire your pa- 

ers sent—be it one or a dozen; nor any limitation 
in time for filling up your list, under four months. 
But, when continuing a list in this way for a certain 
Premium, send on the names, with the money, as fast 
as you get them, stating with each list who you are 
and for what Premium you are working, so that all 
may be properly Credited. 

7. Specimen Copies, Circulars tof Information, and 
Show Bills will be freely supplied, but being very cost- 
ly to us should be used with CARE and Economy. 

8. Remit money in Checks on New York Banks or 
Bankers, payable to order of J. B. Forp & Co., or 
send Post-office Money Orders. If neither of them 
is obtainable, Register Money Letters, affixing stamps 
both for the postage and registry ; put in the money 
and seal the letter in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Money sent in any of 
the above ways is at our risk. 














A ReEQUEST.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size,.Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the MeRttTs of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay. 


——————_>_-_-_— 

Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of persons 
by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums. This 
has been done by many; and the number may be largely in- 
creased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
take it, if some one will show it and explain its value, and 
our premiums will Pry those who take this little trouble. 
We want boys and girls, as well as the older folks, em- 
ployed in this work. It will give them business tact of 
even more value than the premium they get. Canvassing 
is appropriate work for ladies, and many of them are among 
our best and most successful canvassers. Our premiums 
are legitimate pay offered for services rendered. We have 
reduced this to a system, and can give better payin this 
form than any other. 

—— 

A SPECIAL REQUEST.—We frankly ask all its friends to 
aid in extending the circulation and usefulness of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. Thousands are already doing this, and 
we trust the hosts who are joining its standard in all parts 
of the country will do us and their neighbors the favor to 
introduce the paper to notice and support in their respec- 
tive localities. Friends, please show your neighbors and 
acquaintances this Religious, Literary, and Family News- 
paper, and invite them to subscribe. Vow is the time to make 
Additions. 

——_————. 

CLuB AGENTs WANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where 18& 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate, to form a Club for 
1870. ‘There are thousands of post-offices at which we now 


have no subscribers, or only one to five, where from ten to 
fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Who will do 
us and their friends the favor to act in behalf of the Best 


Religious and Family Weekly ? 


——_.>———-. 

How To HELP THE Cukisti4N Unron.—There te eg 
ous ways in which its friends can aid in cireals t rs HE 
CHRISTIAN Unton. First, show the paper, or talk to your 
friends about it, or both. Get up a club, or aid —_ friond 
to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act a8 agent. 


——_>—- : 

ADDITIONS TO GLUBs are always in order, whether in ones, 

twos, fives, tens, or any other nuinber, f jeg s ‘ eople 

are dropping other papers about these Gay opr t Friends 

should improve every occasion to secure § recruits for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ader, cannot fo 
‘onM Ciuss Now!—And if you, reader, ot form one 
a a seighnor or friend at work, and then help to accom- 
plish the laudable object. Don't Ten, fe other and in- 
ferior papers oceupy the field. © early bird”—you 
know the rest. 


—_—>—_ 

CommenDation.—Of the host of commendatory letters 
lately received, we have space for only one, 
a Dec. 3ist, 1869. 
. ForD 0. 
7 Gentlemen, Wishing much to have the pleasure and proft 
of continuing to Meche CHRISTIAN Nion, I enclose 
subscription of $2. J or the year 1870, 

Heartily do I wish success to Tay Crewtian Union. 
Bat, it is evidently a Success ‘already, and will, 
dou tless, ; 


be signally so more and mi 
Very respectfully yo anc : 


, Joserm ExLior 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 15, 1870. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


PosTaGE, 20 cents per year, ye quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's post-office. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Recerrts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The whwed be forwarded until distinct 
order is received byjthe Publishers for its diseontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 


























CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for a year $10 00 | 20 Copies for a year 
10 +“ “ee i 18 00 50 + Pa iid 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 

3 to 5 Copies—50 Cents a Copy. | 10 to 50 Copies—75 Cents a Copy. 
5to10 * 60 = , 50 to100 “* $1.00 a Copy. 
Circular containing Extensive List of POPULAR PREMIUMS, 
sent on application. 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, and Post- 
masters, Clergymen, and others, are requested to forward sub- 
scriptions, retaining their commissions as above. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of — space, Over 4 times, 20 per cent. discount. 
Outside page, 30 cents per line, | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 

of Agate space. Outs, double rates for space occu- 
Pp 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of our Advertising De- 

partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but we cannot undertake to pre- 
serve or to return gejected manuscripts 











— A subscriber withdraws from our books, in a 
letter which is fierce for a union that shall utterly 
obliterate sects. He gives us a parting question, 
“Who shall we follow Christ or BEECHER, my mind 
is made up to follow Christ, please stop my paper.” 
We mournfully comply. But as we intend to keep 
ahead of our late friend, and to follow the same 
lead, we fear that in spite of himself he will have 
to follow us. Why not try Pauw’s remedy, “ Be ye 
followers of me, even as i also am of Christ ?” 

——_~—_—_—- 

—We are informed by the Rev. Gzorcr DEsnon, 
Acting-Superior of the Congregation of St. Paul’s, 
that the allusion to Father HEcKER in the communi- 
cation entitled— Women in Genesis, which we printed 
in THE Curist1an Unton of January ist, should 
have been made to Joun Hecker, who is not a 
Catholic, and whose views are not those of the 
Catholic Church. We are glad to make this correc- 
tion, and to believe that Father Hecker is sounder 
on the Woman Question than his brother. When 
the Pope is a woman it may not be so hard to secure 


a vote in favor of Papal Infallibility. 
a ee 


—The Rey. A. D. Mayo has a long article in the 
Liberal Christian on the “ Atheistical Educational 
Conscience.” If zeal were argument, and assertion 
were principle, he would have made out a strong 
case. It is not enough, however, “to cry out and 
shout,” however Scriptural that may be under cer- 
tain circumstances. Just now, honest and inquiring 
men desire a clear and calm statement of the true 
functions of civil government. Is the civil govern- 
ment in America a religious institution or not? 
Has it any religious functions; and if so, what are 


they ? 
a 


PLiymoutn Cuurcu.—The annual renting of pews 
took place in Plymouth Church last week. The at- 
tendance was large, and the occasion was one of 
much social enjoyment. Plymouth Church has 
never been popular with certain political classes, and 
on this occasion it was manifest, in various quarters, 
that there would be great rejoicings if the prices 
should indicate a falling-off of interest. Instead of 
that there was an increase over last year of between 
three and four thousand dollars, the amount for 1869 
having been more than fifty-four thousand dollars, 
and for 1870 more than ji/ty-seven thousand. 

Since the renting the Zerald and the World have 
been greatly exercised in mind as to the propriety 
of selling seats in a Church at auction. They regard 
it as a desecration, and are deeply pained at it. 

a Sd 


A New Dancer.—One Dr. Heryrict, a grave and 
excellent divine of Berlin, in Germany, was going on 
one day, not long since, with his sermon, when, to his 
amazement, he was shot at in his pulpit by a discon- 
tented hearer—a weak-minded fellow by the name 
of Cart Butaup. This is the most dangerous 
form that German rationalism has ever taken. 
It becomes all good orthodox men to resist such 
a heresy. What if the sermon be thought too 
long or too abstruse, and a parishoner should 
shorten it, or put daylight through it with a pistol- 
ball! We have heard of canons of the Church, 
but pistols are likely to be even more troublesome. 
Should such practices gain ground, old-fashioned 
pulpits will be again in yogne, barrel-shaped, in 
which the minister is immersed up to his neck. 
They are very poor for preaching purposes, but, as 
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style of argument, they might be good life-preserv- 


ing arrangements. At dny rate, let all good preach- 
ers beware of German rationalism ! 

P. 8.—The fellow did not hit the preacher. The 
reverend gentleman was in a large surplice, and the 
marksman did not judge accurately of the part of 
the surplice in which he stood. This is the best 


argument for surplices that we have ever seen. 
a 


CrocopDILE TEARSs.—That England should render 
to the memory of Mr. PEaBopy honors commensurate 
with the benefits he had conferred upon her citizens 
is of course gratifying to his countrymen. But when 
a journal of the position held by the Pall Mall 
Gaeette urges these honors as a reason why we ought 
to abate the Alabama claims, it attributes to English- 
men a mercenary hypocrisy which would have been 
credited on nobody’s assurance but their own. Such 
a spectacle of calculating grief—so many tears, so 
many dollars remitted—is the strongest justification 
we know of Napro.ron’s slur upon the “ nation of 
shop-keepers.” 


> 

Att AxsoaRD FoR Pucer Sounp !—A great 
event in finance and in the development of our coun- 
try, has just taken place. Jay Cooke & Co., have 
undertaken the fiscal agency of the North Pacific 
Railroad, and have acquired by purchase a large in- 
terest in the franchise of this, the shortest, transcon- 
tinental line of travel and commerce. The road will 
be built without delay. Three surveying parties 
will be put in the field this winter, to determine in- 
strumentally the best and shortest route between 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound. Upon their re- 
ports, a map of the road will be filed in Washington, 
and its line located. Then this enormous land-grant, 
in round numbers amounting to 50,000,000 acres, 
will be open to immigration and settlement. We 
hear that Mr. Jay Cooke is to take under his per- 
sonal managemeut the vast machinery of immigra- 
tion which will be set up and run in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, North Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. <A good man for a 


good work. 
——<>——_—_. 


FamLurE To Recocnize.—The organist of the 
Fourth Universalist Church takes exception to the 
criticisms which were made on his performances by 
the writer of asketch of Dr. CuAprn in our last issue. 
It turns out that the strains of the opening volun- 
tary, which our contributor depicted as “ wails and 
groans, suggestive of funeral processions, and subsid- 
ing into a series of spasmodic squeaks and howls, 
very provocative of merriment,” were those of the 
pastoral symphony from HaNnpDEL’s Oratorio of the 
Messiah; and that the closing voluntary, which 
sounded to him like “the liveliest of opera airs,” was 
the Hallelujah Chorus from the same great work. 

Under those circumstances our aggrieved friend 
does not express himself too strongly when he says : 
“Tf writers on church music in such wide-spread 
and influential mediums as THe CuristTrAN UNION 
would reflect for an instant, they would see what in- 
calculable harm might arise from an ill-advised ex- 
presion of opinion on a great matter, about which, it 
is very apparent, they understand very little.” 

in 

Cuna.—If persistent forgery and lying could 
restore Spanish rule and end hostilities in Cuba, 
the Spaniards would indeed be victorious, and it 
might be appropriate ten or twenty years hence, 
when the Spanish king (whoever he may be) may 
have proved himself an imbecile or a tyrant, to talk 
again about “the ever-faithful isle.” Not long ago 
an attempt was made to deceive the American peo- 
ple by publishing a forged order of surrender from 
the Cuban Junta addressed to the patriot CesPEDEs, 
and now we have a statement purportirig to come 
from the Spanish Captain General that the rebellion 
is crushed and peace prevails in theisland. So does 
fever, so does fire, so does poverty, and so does the 
spirit of liberty. These and other shameless 
attempts to influence Congress and to extinguish 
American sympathy for Cuba must react on their 
authors, 

Let all the friends of Cuba listen for the next call 
which shall show that Spain is not yet out of the 
Cuban woods, and then let them insist that Con- 
gress shall recognize the fact that our natural allies 

ve their foreign oppressors in a tight place. 

————— 


ie LA¥MING SiGN.—The passion for gambling, 
ich has its root in the desire for gain without 1la- 
bor, must be spreading with frightful rapidity if we 
are to judge by the constantly increasing appeals 
which are made to it under cover of trade. “ Grab- 
bags” and “shares” figure far too frequently in 
church festivals—those costly and easily-abused ex- 
pedients for raising money. “ Gift-enterprises,” in 
which opera-houses, horses, and pictures are prom- 
ised for a song, are repeatedly sprung upon a greedy 
and gullible public. In Hartford, we are told, every 
tenth customer of a certain dealer gets a ton of coal 
for nothing. Nabob Sarru, who is always in luck, 
isalmost sure to be No. 10, while Widow Jones 
comes just before or behind him, and has to pay from 
her poverty her fraction of the coal merchant's 
“gift” to her wealthy neighbor. Not long ago, 
some prominent tobacconists played skillfully upon 
the passion for narcotics and unearned wealth at the 
same time, by packing greenbacks and meerschaums 








presenting the least possible surface for this new ea their wares, And pow it seems that “ prize 
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stationery—only twenty-five cents a package !”—and 
“ prize candy ”’—sweetened with valuable presents— 
“only ten cents a cake!”—are having quite a run. 
The juvenile vendors of these poisoned packages 
are speculators in miniature, and their patrons are 
of the same spirit with those fools who are soon 
parted from their money by ventures in stocks and 


gold. Little gamblers and big gamblers. they are 


“all tarred with the same stick;” and are in equal 
need of strict and wholesome legislation. 





FOOLISH PROTESTANTS. 

It is the boldly avowed purpose of that great 
sect, the Roman Catholic, to change our whole com- 
mon-school system, and make it a sectarian engine. 
The common-school system is at present a civil in- 
stitution. Its aim is general intelligence. But the 
leaders of the Roman sect frankly declare that un- 
less the common schools shall be under their care, 
with teachers whom they appoint, teaching their 
religious doctrines and worship, they will have none 
of them; that their children shall be withdrawn, 
and that they will protest against taxation for the 
support of the free common-achool system. 

There was never a controversy in which lines were 
more closely drawn and sides more clearly defined. 
Are you in favor of sectarian schools? Or, are you 
in favor of free schools for all, without sectarian 
control? That is the question which every citizen 
is soon to answer by his vote. For the éontroversy 
has begun. The movement is planned and at the 
very door. 

The most extraordinary feature in the case thus 
far isthe sight of Protestants going over to the Ro- 
man Catholic ground! Or, rather, the Catholic lead- 
ers have spread the net, and the foolish Protestant 
leaders are going right into it. : 

The Roman sect declares that simple intelligence 
is dangerous; that religion must be a part of com- 
mon-school education; that reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography, without catechism 
and sacred scripture are mischievous. Admit this, 
and the Catholic claim is right. If the common- 
school is to teach religion, every principle of Prot- 
estantism requires that each sect should have the 
right to provide such instruction for its children as 
shall conform to their religious convictions. This 
can be done only by dividing the public funds and 
letting each sect have its own schools. and that will 
be destroying the free-school system, root and branch, 
and replacing it by a miserable system of denom- 
inational schools—a system, the curse of which Eu- 
rope has bitterly felt, and which it is now exorcising. 
Shall America, like the swine of Ggdara, receive the 
exorcised demons of hierarchical schools into her 
body ? 

The political influence of the Roman sect is very 
great in New York. The leaders of the Democratic 
party in this city are supposed to be in its interest. 
There will always be a large number of men who 
will vote against all common schools to get rid of a 
tax, and these will swell the party that seek to de- 
stroy the present system. 

But, the most extraordinary accession which the 
Reman party has received is that of the Protestant 
zealots who are determined to force the Bible into 
our schools, not perceiving that that gives up the 
whole question; that it puts a lever into the priest’s 
hands by which he will easily overturn free schools. 
Ifit is right for a Protestant to introduce such relig- 
ious books and instruction into common schools as 
he thinks bes:, while in a majority, then, assoon as 
the Roman Catholics are in a majority, it will be 
right for them to introduce such books and instruc- 
tion as they please. 

But it is right for neither. The common schools 
for secular instruction and the churches for relig- 
ious! 








THE TWO CARDINAL POLITICAL SINS 


OF THE TIMES. 
—_—@p——_——. 


Two centuries and a-half ago, Francis Bacon, 
then High Chancellor of England, rendered himself 
infamous by accepting gifts from suitors in his court, 
verifying in his twofold character of philosopher 
and judge Popr’s descriptive line, 

“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

A century and a-half ago, Ropert WALpote, then 
Premier of England, initiated the practice of con- 
trolling Parliament by the undisguised bribery of its 
members. The degradation and punishment of 
Bacon checked the growth of judicial corruption in 
that kingdom; and for at least a century and a-half 
past its bench has been free from all taint of venal- 
ity. The memorable disgrace and overthrow of 
WALPOLE tended to arrest the use of bribes on the 
floor of Parliament; and since Prrt, Burke, and 
Fox opened the new era of ruling the House of 
Commons by mind instead of money, that body has 
not been dominated by the direct influence of lucre. 

When these colonies organized under the Federal 
Constitution, they followed, in the particulars we 
have named, the example of the mother country. 
They were even more pure, for they were poorer and 
feebler; and for half a century, members of Congress 
and of State legislatures, except in a few marked in- 
stances, were never suspected of taking bribes in re- 
turn for their votes. Though swayed and some- 


as above the reach of corrupt appliances. And x 
to the bench, until within a brief period, not eym 
the pulpit was deemed more pure, the ermine quit, 
as much as the lawn appearing to the popular ey 
as the emblem of stainléss honesty and spotless hon. 
or. In the times of which we speak, the people 
would have looked as soon for an atheistic, 
discourse from a Princeton professor as for a corrupt 
decision from a New York judge. 

Alas! all this is changed. The barriers which pro. 
tected legislative purity were swept down long 
ago. Unless the public judgment is greatly at fault, 
corruption has stained some seats in both houses oj 
Congress, and important bills have been carriej 
through by both the direct and the indirect use of mo. 
ney. Turning from the Federal Capital to the State 
legislatures, it is clothing the facts in mild phrase. 
ology tosay, that within the last ten or twelve years 
some of them have achieved an infamous reputation, 
The bodies which annually meet at Albany and 
Marrisburg have become a hissing all over the 
Union, rendering the very names of the capitals of 
the two foremost States of the Republic, the 
synonymes of jobbing and venality. In these two 
legislatures bribery was at first practised sparingly 
and by indirection. Grown familiar with this vice, 
the lobby soon boldly approached members with 
corrupt offers. Hardened in crime, members at 
length reached the debasing depths of voluntarily 
offering their votes for a stipulated price to the heads 
of the lobby. 

It is notorious that men of a low mental and moral 
status seek seats in legislative halls, not to discharge 
legitimate duties and live on legal pay, but to prac- 
tise jobbery and to coin money, while honest, high- 
minded men are becoming reluctant to accept men- 
bership in certain legislatures lest it should afford 
a sort of prima-facie proof that they had turned 
rogues, 

Corruption had begun to carry its head high in 
legislative chambers ere it dared to creep towards 
judicial tribunals. Good citizens, compelled to avert 
their eyes from Congress and the State legislatures, 
would thank God that the Courts were still pure. 
But, what well-informed person now doubts that 
venality has at last soiled the ermine by its polluting 
touch? Oh that the agents and officers and coun- 
sellors of some of the great corporations that play 
at battledoor inthe courts and make shuttlecocks 
of judges could be compelled to tell all they know! 
Not being patronized by these munificent clients, 
some .judges are doubtless induced to deal in the 
small change of bribery, in a lower grade of cases. 
This evil, unless promptly checked, will, like legis- 
lative corruption, become contagious and sweep over 
the land, till we shall see men aspiring to the bench 
for the very purpose of growing rich by making 
merchandise of justice. . 

In support of these humiliating assertions, we 
make no citations from the ponderous volume of no- 
torious facts that lies open to the pnblic eye and 
may be read of all men. We present them in no 
partisan aspect, for the evil permeates all parties. 
Regarding legislative and judicial coiruption as in 
some respects worse than intemperance and lewdness 
—for they are rotting away the foundation timbers of 
the government—and classing them as the two deadly 
political sins of the nation, we call not only upon 
public men, but upon Christians of every degree, 
and especially upon the clergy, to lift up their 
voices against them. They are undermining our 
free institutions. Our legislatures have already 
floated far down the stream, and our courts are 
drifting swiftly after them. The tide must be staid, 
or ere fifty years pass away some Csar will cross 
the Rubicon and erect an empire on the débris of 
this republic. We shall, in another article, point out 
some of the remedies. 





MR. STANTON. 

We suspect that it was the general impression 
about Mr. Stanton, during his lifetime, that he 
was a despotic patriot who served his country with 
the utmost fidelity and harshness. Men called him 
by every opprobrious name but that which implied 
corruption. No man, however bitter, ever charged 
him with that. Countless millions passed through 
his hands, and with him rested the giving-out of 
contracts which made hundreds of men rich, but 
neither he nor his relatives profited by the oppor- 
tunity to make a penny. 

It is a thing to be proud of that he left office so poor 
that he had to borrow money to support his family, 
until his impaired health could be enough restored 
to resume the practice of law, and he could earn his 
daily bread. It assures the country that the race of 
sturdily honest men has not run out. While cities 
are worshipping great Plutocrats, and raising monu- 
ments to overgrown Riches, irregularly obtained, it 
is refreshing to the heart to see men uncovering the 
head and giving thanks to God that we havé, yet, 
Great Poor Men! 

Since Mr. Stanton’s death a great change has 
come over men’s opinions in respect to his gruff and 
harsh nature. The stream of narratives, incidents, 
and letters which has set in bids fair to sweep away 
the prejudices and hatred, and to leave, instead, a 
reputation for an earnestness of affection and a ten- 
derness of sympathy such as seldom is imputed to 





times maddened by party spirit, they were regarded 


public men, 
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The WN. Y. Times first published the statement, 
that at an interview with two clergymen, Mr. Stan- 
ron said, that he was accustomed, on the arrival at 
his office of disastrous tidings, to lay the despatches 
pefore God, and to ask divine light and guidance. 
We have a corroboration of this statement. A gen- 
tleman whose relations with Mr. STANTON gave him 
access to his private office at any time, by day or by 
night, at certain times found the door locked. He 
was puzzled to find out the reason. It could not 
pe that Mr, STANTON was indulging ina quiet drink, 
for he was not addicted to the practice. On seeing 
the statement in the 7imes, the truth flashed upon 
him. The Secretary was in prayer. To those who 
knew Mr. Stanton, the violence of his feelings, 
the unbridled utterance which he gave to his indig- 
nation when thoroughly aroused, this may seem 
strange. But no nature so thoroughly as a great 
nature, in times of difficulty and danger, feels the 
necd of divine help. FRANKLIN, though of a scep- 
tical turn of mind, proposed to the Convention, 
when hopelessly divided and perplexed, that prayer 
should be daily made for divine guidance, Wasu- 
ington, When thoroughly angry, was addicted to 
profane oaths, and yet, in his country’s darkness and 
need, lic songht God in prayer. However men may 
live in tranquil hours, great troubles bring them to 
confession of their dependence upon God. 

How utterly Mr. Stanton gave himself up to his 
duties is well shown by a remark which he made to 
us respecting a very critical period of the war: ‘“ For 
two weeks I was not beyond the hearing of those 
wires” (the lines of wires connecting with all the 
fields of military operations were brought to 
headquarters in the War Department) ; “I slept on 
that sofa without taking my clothes off, and had my 
food brought to me there.” We may be mistaken as 
to the length of time mentioned by him, but it was 
many days. We asked him, “What period of the 
war seemed to you the most critical?” ‘“ When LEE 
was moving in front of Hooker, and we knew that 
something was going on, but could not find out 
what. Then came Hooxker’s resignation, and we 
hardly knew what man to put in his place. That 
was the darkest hour.” 

This was just before the immortal battle of Get- 
tysburg, from which, like an outrunning tide, the 
rebellion receded never to recover strength again. 

We asked his opinion of Grant. “A man of 
great persistence, of common sense, and of uncommon 
luck.” 

Of Suerman he said: “ Since the day when young 
BuONAPARTE fought his Italian campaigns, there 
has not been such a jighter of battles ag SHERIDAN. 
When he is in battle he carries around him a huge 
orb of magnetism, irresistible!” 

Of another general we asked: “Is not when 
under very high excitement apt to lose his head?” 
“ He has not got any head,” he replied with a look so 
very full and solemn that the effect: was exquisitely 
comical. 

General Tuomas was the man, above all others, 
who seems to have excited Mr. STanron’s enthusi- 
astic admiration. “He is the one really great man 
—great in stature, noble in nature, disinterested, he- 
roic.” He then gave in striking language the pic- 
ture of his preparation for the battle of Nashville, 
and his conduct of the conflict. 

At his own home Mr. Stanron was familiar and 
gentle. He loved toconverse upon literary topics, to 
talk over his favorite authors, among whom we were 
delighted to find ArTrour Heirs. He would take 
down a volume to read a passage now and then, as one 
would pass a dish of fruit or some refreshing drink. 
His friendships were warm, and he did not fail to 
hanifest his regard by manners far more demon- 
strative than those usually in yogue among public 
men, 

We have permission to publish a letter from him 
4 Mr. OpELL, a War-Democrat from Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who gave most energetic support to the great 
War-Secretary during his lifetime. We may ex- 
press our regret that many other letters, which threw 
light upon his private feelings, to the same gentle- 
man, have been, through a mistake, destroyed : 
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My dear friend: Wasnineton, May 25, 1866. 
The affliction you are sufferin i 

g presses heavily upon 
me Besos and although your anguish is soothed ber the 
Ta istering presence of your wife, family, and friends, 
* ~ would be glad to contribute to your relief, so far 
oe e a of my sincere regard and heartfelt 
Chrety y may do’so. To a devoted and professing 
lait - - like yourself, it is not for me to offer conso- 
on & spiritual nature; for, to you, disease, and 
oak — can have no terrors, and can only be re- 
air as ; passage, more or less rough, from this to a 
— world. Of late, my own mind has experienced 
can ee woos Present things are losing their hold ; 
waht ps ne on past events, especially of the last few 
is & J ny cart yearns towards those who have been, 
Pont for? soldiers by my side and are gone, or are 
a i orward to the front as an advanced . They 
toe of at glnieut Sy at at Ba 

orious arm 

_— have known here on earth. sats 
. ine friend, it may be your fortune to go forward 
hind a ji be advance of me; but while I may linger be- 
egos lttle while, there is no one remaining with me 
ro oer my whole heart has reposed more confidence 
ment ~ fem than in you. That Divine Providence 
Pmt : and strengthen you while your march con- 
whe Rane finite {that bliss designed for those 
, ne i i 
the carnest prayer oF your frien ‘a iene wae 
Epwin M, Sranron. 


The Hon, Mosgs OpE.1, Brooklyn, 
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A CHINAMAN ON KOOPMANSCHAP. 
a 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION.—LETTER NO. I. 
—_——@——— 


I see by the newspapers that the subject of Chi- 
nese emigration to the United States is now drawing 
the general attention of the American people ; that 
a convention of delegates from different parts of the 
country had met in Memphis and deliberated on the 
introduction of Chinese laborers into the Southern 
and Southwestern States; and that a Dutchman, 
KoopMANSCHAP by name, with Tye Kim Orr, a 
Chinaman, to inspire confidence in his scheme, had 
figured prominently in the proceedings. I also no- 
tice in one of the English papers, called the Zuw- 
ropean Mail, the statement that “in the United 
States large sums of money have been raised for the 
purpose of introducing one hundred thousand Chi- 
namen into the South.” 


From the above facts, it it quite clear that the de- 
mand for labor with you is apparently great, while 
with us in China labor in some parts of the country 
is comparatively redundant, and, therefore, needs an 
outlet. The bare fact of a hundred thousand, or 
any large number, of Chinese emigrating to Amer- 
ica, and there either distributed throughout the 
country, to be taken up by the different departments 
of labor, or concentrated in a particular section of 
it for agricultural purposes, is an undertaking in 
itself simple enough, and would never give rise to 
public discussion on the subject had the Chinese 
anything identical or in common with the mass of 
the American people either in race, in unity of 
thought, or in religion. All they have to do, like 
emigrants from Europe, is to mix with the people, 
and, in time, become incorporated into the body 
politic ; butas they are altogether a distinct race, 
distinct in manners and habits, in language and 
thought, in education and faith, their influx into 
America must of necessity raise many perplexing 
problems, both of a social and’ political character, 
the settlement of which may create bitter partisan 
feelings and much heartburning. 


' To obviate some of the difficulties inseparable 
‘from the subject, I propose to make a few practical 
observations as to how Chinese emigration ought to 
be conducted so as to make it a desirable element in 
the growth and development of American society. 


In the first place, Chinese emigration, in order to 
be beneficial, both to the United States and China, 
should by all means be natural, voluntary, and free. 
If any plan or scheme be hatched by speculators or 
contractors by which may be forced out ofits natural 
course or limits, and thus become involuntary and 
servile, it will not be anything else than a great evil- 
Consequently, if I were asked whether or not the 
plan of KoopmManscuar is a good one to introduce 
Chinese laborers into the South, I should emphati- 
cally say that itis not a good one. It is the worst 
scheme that could be suggested, and its develop- 
ment will inevitably ripen into another form of 
slavery. Since the suppression of the African slave- 
trade, speculators have found no difficulty in 
finding terms and expressions to cover up the in- 
iquities of the “coolie traffic” by the use of such 
words as “contract” and “indenture.” To those 
who do not know whata “contract coolie ” or an 
“ indentured emigrant” is, these legal equivocations 
convey no other idea than those usually attached to 
an indentured apprentice, or any white laborer who 
enters into a contract to do a certain piece of work ; 
but in the case of a “contract coolie” or an “ in- 
dentured emigrant,” what is there in his real condi- 
tion to differ from that of the slave? Practically 
nothing. His term of indenture or contract usually 
extends from a period of ten to fifteen years, very 
seldom less than ten years. If the planter finds 
him to be a profitable “animal,” would he not be 
tempted to have the contract renewed for another 
term of ten or fifteen years, and taking the relative 
position of master and coolie into consideration, can 
it be imagined for a moment that the former would 
fail to carry his point? And what are twenty or 
thirty years of continued service, without the least 
of hope of returning to his native land, but so many 
years of slavery? Again, if a neighboring planter 
were to offer another one $20 per month for each of 
his coolies whom he had contracted to pay only $12, 
would not the $8 advance be a strong inducement 
for him to hire out the whole pack, and is not this 
selling of human service another element of slavery ? 
If the American people doubt the contingency of 
such a state of things by the introduction of “ con- 
tract coolies” in America, all they have to do is to 
look at the condition of the “contract coolies” in 
the West Indies and South America, in Cuba, Brazil 
and Peru, where they will find convincing proofs that 
they are no better than slaves. 


Now, I understand that KoopmanscuapP, the 
coolie-contractor, undertakes to supply the Southern 
planters with “contract coolies,” and instead of one 
year’s service or contract, to extend the period to five 
years; that he is to receive $1 50 per month on each 
coolie, in advance, too, fora period of five ‘years; 
that the period of five years is chosen because that 
is deemed necessary to “ offset the expenses of trans- 
portation ;” that he guarantees their rendering satis- 
factory services by appointing over every gang of 


es 





the standard, collect and distribute their wages—in 
short, to reorganize slavery in the South upon the 
“contract” basis, KoopMANscHaP, at the same 
time, taking good care to secure for himself a liberal 
share of the coolies’ wages, in the shape of $1 50 
per month in advance. No one who reads the pro- 
ceedings of the Memphis convention could doubt the 
enslaving tendency of KoopMANscHAP’s proposals, 
and public opinion and the press of the country 
should keep the people wide-awake against the in- 
troduction of another form of slavery. 
CHINAMAN. 

[To be continued.] 





FROM BOSTON. 
—_——__——. 
WEEK OF PRAYER, 


The “week of prayer” was observed in this city by 
numerous services, the Congregational Churches 
uniting in a daily morning meeting at Mount Vernon 
Church, and the Baptists at Clarendon-street Church, 
while in some instances neighboring churches of dif- 
ferent denominations held united service—all this in 
addition to the meetings which each church held by 
itself at other hours, The morning meetings were 
such as residents of Boston have become wonted to 
by a long experience. Contrasting their eminent re- 
spectability with the glow and fervor of similar 
meetings, held in another city in time of revival, 
your correspondent could but long for the coming 
of that Spirit which should make these dry bones 
live and render needless the precautions, so carefully 
taken, to guard against any irregularity of proce- 
dure. It is a question, in our mind at least, whether 
it would not be on the whole better to run the risk 
of an incoherent, rambling exhortation or prayer 
from some weak-minded disciple than to bind the 
meeting so tightly in “red tape” as to extinguish its 
life. Other meetings, besides those referred to were 
held in our city last week—some of them of much 
interest. 


WOMEN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


That admirable and most useful organization, the 
““AVomen’s Board of Missions,” celebrated its second 
anniversary by appropriate services at Park-street 
Church on Tuesday. As the managers claim the 
right—one of “woman’s rights,” I suppose—to ex- 
clude the other sex from their gatherings, I can only‘ 
testify what I have heard, viz., that the attendance 
was large and the proceedings of great interest. 
From the report of the secretary it appears that the 
society has received $14,000 during the year. Also 
that it supports 32 missionaries and 3 Bible-readers, 
distributed in Turkey, India, Syria, China, and’ 
Africa. $3,000 have been appropriated to found a 
home in Constantinople for the single women who 
are to labor there under the society auspices. There 
is no doubt that this organization, apart from the 
good effected through its instrumentality in the for- 
eign, field, is doing much for the Christian women 
and youth embraced in its membership, by awaken- 
ing or deepening a spirit of self-denial and an inter- 
est in the missionary cause. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


On Wednesday the Baptist Churches of the city 
and vicinity held a Missionary Conference—the fore- 
noon session being devoted to establishments con- 
cerning the home and foreign work, while the after- 
noon was occupied with discussion and exhortation, 
and in the evening a sermon was preached by the 
Rey. WAYLAND Hoyt, of Brooklyn. The home work 
was represented to be most hopeful, more money 
having been raised and more good accomplished than 
in any previous year. In regard to the foreign 
work, Dr. Murpock, Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, spoke with equal hopefulness, 
though he stated that nine months of the fiscal year 
had passed and less than a third of the amount ap- 
propriated had yet been raised. 


SUNDAY SERVICES. 


The unexpected sunshine yesterday, coming after 
many stormy Sundays, gave our ministers larger au- 
diences than they have seen of late, and possibly 
those clergymen who have lately come among us 
saw the faces of some of their parishioners for the 
first time. 


Dr. BELLOws, of your city addressed a throng at 
the Boston Theatre in the evening upon “ The Secret 
of the Lord.” Prof. Marurr, of Amherst College, 
who is to supply the pulpit of Union Church for a 
few months, preached a sermon in Park-street Church 
at the same hour, the occasion being the anniversary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. It may 
have been with some reference to this that Mr. 
Murray, in his morning discourse in the same place, 
argued that the Church was God’s chosen instru- 
ment through which to reach and bless the world, 
and that the work, now undertaken by Christian 
associations and other kindred organizations, should 
be done by the Church. 


LECTURES IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH. 


This correspondence has made frequent allusion 
to the fact that every “ism” has its advocates here 
—able ones, too, in many cases—and that many are 
led astray thereby. To counteract error and main- 
tain truth, arrangements have been made for a course 








patty a foreman who will see that they do work up to 


of lectures upon Christianity and Skepticism, to be 


given by some of our best thinkers and most profound 


scholars. Presidents Wooiszy and Harris and 
Professors PoRTER, FIsHER, PEABODY, and SEELYE 
are among the names on thelist. These lectures are 
to be given on Monday afternoons, in order that 
ministers may get the benefit of them, and, where 
the treatment is sufficiently popular, they will be 
given on Sunday evenings, also, in one of the South- 
end churches, The conception is an excellent one, 
and worth attention in other communities, where 
error has “ unawares crept in.” 

POLITICAL. 

The “Great and General Court” came together 
on Wednesday, organized promptly, heard the 
“ Election Sermon” (Professor J. H. SEELYE being 
the preacher this year), selected its chaplain, and 
on Saturday listened to the Governor’s message—a 
ducument which meets with much favor from all 
but the ultra-temperance men. We are promised a 
short session; but previous Legislatures have made 
similar promises and failed to keep them. 


January 10th. G. 








FROM ST. LOUIS. 
——_@——— 

The yearly review of the business of St. Louis 
makes a most encouraging exhibit of the growing 
spirit of enterprise in this “old-fogy town.” The 
grain trade is rapidly gaining on Chicago figures, 
and the flour trade exceeds them. The shipment of 
grain by river and ocean is no longer an experiment. 
The produce of this luxuriant valley is constantly 
finding its way to Europe by way of New Orleans, 
and emigrants are returning by the same route. 
Quietly, and without ostentation, the immense bridge 
over the Mississippi—in the opinion of the first archi- 
tects the greatest and most difficult enterprise of the 
kind ever attempted on this continent—is feeling ite 
way toa solid footing of rock seventy-five feet below 
the bed of the river. 

A movement has just commenced to secure the 
World’s Fair to this city for 1871, which movement 
is supported by financial and circumstantial influen- 
ces so potent as to challenge competition from all 
other parts of the country. St. Louis proposes to 
“do the thing ” without asking a dollar of assist- 
ance from Congress. Our present fair-grounds rep- 
resent an investment of $800,000, precisely in the re- 
quired direction. Forty acres will be added to the 
eighty acres now within the enclosure, and an im- 
mense building suited to the needs of the exhibition . 


will be erected. 
THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In my last communication, it was stated that the 
Bible had for a long time been excluded from the 
public schools of St, Louis. Despite the regulation’ 
requiring its exclusion, it appears that some of the 
teachers have been accustomed to read from the 
Scriptures in opening their daily sessions. It is 
stated, on good authority, that the School Board 
have, within a few days, laid a special injunction 
upon this practice wherever it has crept in. The 
event is significant as marking the tendency of the 
times. 

This direct assault upon the Bible which justly 
causes the hearts of the good to quake, is really but 
a part of a grand combination of influences that will 
ultimate in the establishment of a glorious Bible 
Christianity. The fact is, we have given to the 
rationalists plausible ground upon which to charge 
our common Protestant Christianity with sectarian- 
ism. Complete individual toleration in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures is yet unattained. To 
an unfortunate extent, the disposition to put a creed 
before the Bible still prevails. We call a man an 
infidel who rejects owr way of regarding Bible facts. 
We might as well call Frovpe an infidel to English 
history, or ARNOLD an infidel to Roman history, be- 
cause the one differs from MacavuLay and the other 
from Nresunr in their philosophical views of ad 
mitted facts. Whenever we shall be willing to ac- 
cord the name of Christian to the man who cordially 
accepts the Scripture narrative as the guiding influ- 
ence of his soul-life, at the same time allowing him 
the largest liberty of interpretation—then we may 
demand that the history of Jesus according to MARK 
shall be taught in the schools equally with the his- 
tory of Rome according to ARNOLD, or the history 
of England according to FRouDE. 


THE PRESS AND THE PULPIT. 


The American Sunday-School Worker is the title o f 
a new Sunday-school teachers’ paper published by 
J. W. McIntyre, of this city, and edited by some 
of our ablest D. D’s.. As merely local necessities 
have little claim upon a periodical so purely didac- 
tic, it will be difficult anywhere to supersede the 
National Sunday-School Teacher, of Chicago. You 
will doubtless be glad to welcome to the list of your 
exchanges The Weekly Mail, which appears for the 
first time this week, under the able and experienced 
editorial direction of the Rev. A. C. Groraz, D.D.. 
of the Methodist Church North. The Mail is to be 
entirely unsectarian, thoroughly aggressive and out- 
spoken on all the Jeading themes of religion, tem- 
perance, education, and politics. 

The Rev. Hanry C. McCook, one of our live Sun- 
day-school pastors, and an earnest and effectiv 
preacher, has just bid us farewell, to take charge 
the Seventh Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia. 
DaALerta, 
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WHAT MATTERS IT? 


BY ELLEN F. MOSEBY. 
> 
A bird that sang so sweet in May 
Now pines its little life away. 
Outside its cage are early flowers, 
And rustling leaves, and light, and showers! 
** What matters it?” 
A Lilly-bud that blooms so fair, 
With odors making rich the air, 
Some careless hand has torn away 
To blight, and bruise, and swift decay. 
“* What matters it”, 
A little face, so still—at rest— 
Not on its tender mother’s breast ! 
A broken dream ; a love grown cold, 
And dead,—‘' Tis but a story old!’’ 
‘* What matters it?” 
Do not the forests ring with song? 
And roses bloom the whole day long? 
‘Neath summer moons, what tender eyes 
Smile softly, glad with love’s surprise! 
And hark ! the children’s merry voices : 
Life over death fore’er rejoices !”” 
Ah, friend, thou'rt wrong! Remember Him 
Who wept above one life grown dim! 
That song will thrill the soul no more, 
Nor any spring that bloom restore! 
No hand the little one shall wake, 
Nor can the past its slumbers break. 
It matters much. 
Ah, friend, you hurt me every way, 
Our Lord, the Christ, will never say 
Such bitter words as those of men 
That burn into our souls again, 
And still again. Upon His cross 
Tie thought upon His mother’s loss, 
And from His throne He, tender, bends 
O’er human souls that anguish rends; 
No glory of our life grown dim, 
No grief—is “nothing” unto Him. 
It matters much. 


MONTANA. 
— 


BY A RESIDENT. 
——_—- > 


Montana, independently of the treasures evolved from 
her soil, the bounteousness that animates and the gran- 
deur that crowns her, can justly claim a conspicuous 
position second to none among the new territories of 
the Union. When one considers the great elevation of 
this region, the mildness of the climate seems almost 
incredible ; but it is known to be so, in proof of which 
stock of all kinds, including sheep, winter easily with- 
out having feed of any kind except what they get in 
the valleys, or shelter except such as they find in the 
brush and timber along the streams and the lower 
slopes of the mountains. This mildness can be attrib- 
uted to the warm winds from the Pacific Ocean, which 
reach to and cross the Rocky Mountains, making their 
influence felt to a considerable distance east of them. 
While her agricultural resources, developed by hun- 
dreds of persistent and vigorous farmers, as Minoula 
county as well as the valleys of the Gallatin and Jeffer- 
son most bountifully demonstrate, have rendered the 
Territory independent of St. Louis, Salt Lake, and every 
other market, in all the necessaries and essential com- 
modities of life. Montana has realized over $90,000,000 
altogether from her mineral resources. The mines sit- 
uate near Grasshopper creek, in which the ancient town 
of Bannack bows its denuded head, has now for four 
years yielded not less than $3,500,000 in gold. Alder 
Gulch, in which Virginia City is solidly interred, and 
robustly thrives has yielded up to this time, since the 
winter of 1862, close upon $40,000,000 in gold. Con- 
federate Gulch, where Diamond City is situated, has 
yielded these last two years $8,000,000 likewise in gold. 
The Copperopolis lodes, in the County of Union, assay 
fifty per cent. of pure copper’ to the ton of rock, and 
are held at the value of $400 a foot. Last Chance 
Gulch, along which the town of Helena spreads itself 
with all the brilliant pretension and bustling boldness of 
a metropolis in perspective, has, since the winter of 
1864, yielded fully as much as $20,000,000 from its yel- 
low sands. The silver mines of Argenta, on Rattle- 
snake creek, have produced, under the masterly man- 
agement of Professor Steitz, of St. Louis, in four 
weeks’ running, $28,400. This, to say nothing of the 
vast yields of the forty quartz mills now in operation 
throughout the Territory ; of the thirty or forty steam- 
boats that have reached Fort Benton from Omaha, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh each season, or the 
miles upon miles of trains that annually surfeit the Ter- 
ritory with the multifarious merchandise of the East, 
completes the vast resources of the great heart of the 
Rocky. Mountains, more properly termed the Switzer- 
land of America. 


HELENA AND VIRGINIA. 


The population of the Territory, numbering forty 
thousand, is composed of men of hardihood, courage, 
and energy. A Montanian is a fair type of a Western 
man. A wild, barren,'and dreary section of country is 
populated in one week, and a town springs up as if by 
magic in the next. Helena and Virginia, the two prom- 
inent cities of the Territory, are a striking illustra- 
tion of this fact. Helena is the metropolis of Montana. 
It is situated at the mouth gf a cafion between two 
mountains, Last Chance Gulch skirting its left side, 
and the. valley of the Prickly Pear on the north. Its 
population numbers six thousand, composed of miners 
and merchants. It has its hotel, erected by a German, 
at a cost of $60,000; its Court-house, built on the 
Missouri order of architecture, with loop-holes for win- 
dows, at a cost of $20,000; and several other stone 
buildings, erected by private enterprise, ‘amounting in 


; 





the aggregate to over half a million dollars. At no 
very distant day Helena, only second to Salt Lake City 
will be the largest of all the towns now on the vast 
plains. Virginia City, the capital, once a thriving, bust- 
ling city, is now completely deserted. Its days of glory 
are gone forever. Its principal bankers, merchants, 
and business men have removed their various establish- 
ments to Helena, until now its population, once num- 
bering 10,000, is only 600. It is located at the foot of 
a gigantic mountain, and lies in the very centre of Alder 
Gulch. The distance between Helena and Virginia is 
125 miles. 
GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI. 


The Falls of the Missouri are situate above the head- 
waters of navigation, at Fort Benton. Immense slabs 
of rock rear themselves, on the right, vertically above 
these desperate falls, looking down from the edge of 


giddy and insecure. To the left, standing well apart, 
tall trees come down to the river’s edge from the slope of 
huge and hazy mountains—the outer tier of the great 
range of the Rocky Mountains. Immediately below the 
falls, on the same side, the river, rounding into the 
graceful woods, forms a sparkling little cove, the waters 
having become exhausted suddenly by their previous 
fury. The cataract takes the leap from the vein of the 
huge ledge, plunging into the very core and bed of the 
river, which it seems to pierce and tear, and rack and 
furrow, flinging up, in masses of dazzling foam, 
blended with broken billows, which surge upward, 
round and full, and then glance off with a blinding 
swiftness, as though charged with lightning and bent on 
ruin, and leap upon the white beach that shapes the 
crescent of the bay. 


FLATHEAD AGENCY. 


The reservation on which the Agency is established, 
contains five thousand square miles. Several abundant 
streams and rivers water it, the valleys of which water- 
courses are smail but exceedingly productive. The 
reservation, moreover, is admirably adapted for stock, 
the most nutritious grass being plentiful. The winters 
are cold, but as a general rule there is little snow. The 
mountains all round the reservation abound in pine, 
cedar, spruce, tamarack, and cotton-wood, all of the 
most serviceable quality. Game of every description 
likewise abouuds there, while the streams swarm with 
white fish and with speckled and salmon trout. The 
Indian tribes located on this domain are the Flatheads, 
Peu d’Oreilles, and Kootnais—all known under the 
description of the Confederate Tribes of the Flathead 
nation. The saw and grist mills belonging to the 
Agency are situated within Cadet’s Pass, on the upper 
waters of the Jocko. 


FUN. 
———>—__—_ 

—A witty Doctor of Divinity, who has a decided 
leaning to vegetarianism, sends us the following im- 
promptu puns: 

‘*$— received from the Christian Onion. It helps 
supply the /eak in my purse? I'll try to furnish something 
celere to beat the former. But my attention to matters paro- 
chial may prevent. Yours, what ever may turn-up.”’ 


—A little four-year-old, the other night, watching the 
gymnastic relaxations of her fatherand uncles in an up-town 
parlor, inquired what they were doing, and was answered by 
‘g’an’pa”’ that they “‘ were making fools of themselves.” 
‘Well, g’an'pa, why don’t you make a fool of yourself?” 
‘*Oh! because I’m too old and too wise. But why don’t 
you, Eliza?” ‘ Because,” ponderingly rejoined this embryo 
maintainer of woman’s rights, “‘ because I’m not a man!” 





A Serrier.—During a discussion on the appropriate- 
ness of the following figure, 


‘The Voice that walked o’er Galilee,’’ 

one of the parties, who thought that the question 
could be decided by Scriptural authority, produced his 
Bible, and handed it, with his finger on the following text, 
to the contumacious critic: ‘‘And they heard the voice of 
the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
Wasn’t that a settler? And isn’t that the way in which the 
Bible is used to settle a great many questions ? 


—A little girl who was sitting wearily, on a summer 
day, while a very celebrated and equally pompous Bishop 
was holding forth, whispered to her mother, ‘Oh! come 
away, Mamma, come away. Ise so tired!” ‘* Not yet, my 
dear; he will soon be done,” said mamma; “let us wait a 
little longer.” The birds kept singing, and the preacher 
preaching, till the little girl, all worn out, and longing for 
relief and freedom in the open air, pleaded: ‘*Do come, 
now, mamma.” ‘Hush, dear,’’ was the response; ‘‘he’ll 
soon be done—just in a minute.” This was more than 
little patience could stand; and while the tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks, she said, as she looked hopelessly at 
the expanding preacher: ‘Oh! no, mamma; he’s just puffed 
up again for another blow.” 

—A good Presbyterian deacon of our acquaintance 
has living with him a boy not endowed with any too much 
good sense—in fact, being only about half-witted. The 
ladies of the family, being zealous Presbyterians, employed 
their Sabbath-evenings in endeavoring to teach him that 
most excellent manual of Presbyterianism and sound mo- 
rality, the Assembly's Catechism, but with not very flatter- 
ing hopes of success, as his memory was so poor that what 
was learned on one Sabbath was all forgotten before the 
next arrived ; soit had to be all gone overagain. After 
patient continuance in this way for several months, and 
getting only so far as, ‘Into what state did the fall bring 
mankind?” the ladies began to show signs of discouragement, 
and frankly told him that it was no use to attempt to try to 
teach him; that he would not try to remember, and they 
must give itup. He replied: ‘Oh! don’t give up yet. I 
will tr; and remember.” ‘‘ Well, then,” they asked, “into 
what state did the fall bring mankind?” “State !—state ?7— 
state?” he exclaimed, in an absent, dreamy, idotic sort of 
tone; butall of a sudden his month opened wide, and he 
roared out: “Oh! now I know. Into the State of New 
Jersey !” 

{From Punch’s Almanac.] 


Scno.astic.—We know a naughty little boy who, 





having heard it said that ‘history repeats itself,” pleaded 


which, upon the storm, the mad waters make one feel | 


this as an excuse for his declining to attempt the repetition 
of a page or two from Pinnoce. 


| Why is salmon like a sermon ?—Because you are al- 
ways glad when it is done, and you may cut away. 

Rattways are aristocrats. They teach every man to 
know his station, and to stop there. 

IMPROVED FROM THE Lavreate.—‘ Better half a cab 
in England than a by-Cycle in Cathay.” 

‘* POSITIVISM.” 

Mawma is positive she left her keys on the drawing- 
room table only ten minutes ago (They are in her pocket.) 

Papa is positive there was at least half a bottle of 
sherry in the decanter at luncheon. (Tro glasses and a half.) 

GrorGiaNa is positive Ernest was talking to that 
odious KATE HOVERINGHAM at Mrs. STRINGERTON'’S party, 
for full three quarters of an hour. (Zen minutes.) 

ELEanor is positive she has not a single dress fit to 
wear at Mrs. Buppy ToNKERVILLE's lawn party. (Four, at 
| least.) 

And E1izABETH (nurserymaid) is positive she did not 
stop talking to her ‘“‘cousin’’ more than ten minutes when 
she was out with master ARTHUR in the Park. (Three quar- 
ters of an hour.) 


We have read ‘‘ Bray a fool in mortar.” Is this what’s 
meant by ‘* Pound foolish?” 





Very Vurear Serr—‘‘You ought not to come to our 
dance in ‘boots with nailsin’em.” “TI haven’t.” ‘Then 
you’ve had your toes cut off.’”’ 








SOME REMARKABLE FACTS IN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. 
——_g——_——. 
BY PROF. C. DE LA VERNY. 
aeneS \ eee 
ORGANS OF SENSATION.—(Continued.) 
a \eeeeeee 


The eye of mammals consists of a fibrous, white, 
elastic, and consistent membrane, forming a hollow 
spheroid, called the sclerotic, and constituting the white 
portion of the eye. 

The anterior part of this spheroid is perforated with 
a large circular aperture, closed by a spherical, protrud- 
ing disc, perfectly transparent, looking like a watch- 
glass encased in the sclerotic aperture, and formed of 
a very thin, horny substance, from which it takes the 
name of cornea. 

Immediately behind the cornea, the same opening, 
or short tube, in the sclerotic is again closed by a thin, 
plane, and membranous partition, called iris. This 
partition is partly made of circular fibres, controlled by 
automatic nerves, and partly of radiating fibres, ending 
at the pupil. f 

The pupil is a round aperture in man and most mam- 
mals, and consists of the circular black spot we notice 
in the centre of the iris. In the horse and goat, this 
aperture is square, and in the species of the genus cat 
it is round when dilated, and spindle-shape when more 
or less contracted. ' 

A short distance behind the iris is a second partition, 
vertical, membranous, and formed by a fold of the 
choroid. The choroid is a thin membrane lining the 
inner surface of the sclerotic. The cavity of the eye 
is thus divided into two unequal compartments, the 
posterior one being the largest, and the anterior the 
smallest. The latter is also subdivided in two cham- 
bers, communicating by means of the pupil. 

In the’centre of this double partition is placed the 
crystalline lens—a large, lenticular, roundish body, 
formed of a perfectly colorless substance, and as 
transparent and limpid as the cornea, but having the 
consistency of softened horn. It is chiefly composed 
of albumen, a substance analogous to the white of an 
egg. 

The posterior cavity of the eyeball, lined by the 
choroid, is covered with a brown, onctuous substance, 
called pigmentum. 

The choroid cavity is, in its turn, lined by the retina, 
a nervous membrane formed by the expansion of the 
optical nerve. In this membrane resides the most deli- 
cate sense, by which the animal perceives the slightest 
shales and colors. 

Finally, the cavity of the eyeball, circumscribed by 
the retina, is filled with the vitreous humor—thus 
named on account of its being perfectly transparent 
like glass. It is about the consistency of the white of 
an eg. 

The anterior cavity of the eye, situated between the 
cornea and the crystalline lens, is, on the contrary, 
filled with a humor (aqueous humor) nearly resembling 
water. 

The rays proceeding from an object form a beam 
which covers the cornea; they pass through that mem- 
brane, and are slightly refracted. The rays which 
cannot be admitted through the pupil will fall on the 
iris, and be absorbed and lost. The rays will then 
strike the crystalline lens, and be refracted still more ; 
they go through the vitreous humor, whose density is 
inferior to that of the crystalline lens, and are again 
refracted, but in a contrary direction. Falling then on 
the retina, there they will form the image of the 
object. 

The refracting surfaces of the organ of vision are so 
nicely conformed as to converge the rays of a beam on 
the retina in the same condensed state that they were 
before reflection. Had it not been so, the image 
formed would not have had the same color as the ob- 
ject. 

Physicists and physiologists have often tried to ex- 
plain why we see things in their natural position in- 
stead of seeing them inverted as they are on the retina; 
but they always come to the conclusion that it is a 
mere effect of habit which makes us see erect what is 
inverted. The explanation of this fact is a mathemat- 
ical consequence of the fact itself—that is, it could 
not be otherwise; in other words, if, by any reasons 
whatever, the image of the object had been erect on 
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the retina, we would see it inverted. Although ,, 
know we see by our eyes, it is not the image forme,,, 
the retina we are conscious of, our conscience t¢}j;, 
us, on the contrary, that the object is in front of ig 
in the direction of the visual rays. In the same y.,. 
we hear a noise at a distance, and not in our car, }, 
projecting thus the cause of the image in front of ., 
it is very natural that the axes of the visual rm), 
crossing one another in the pupil, will cause any jy, 
pression made on aay point of the retina to be ,, 
jected in a direction opposite to that upon which, j),. 
sensitive impression took place. In fact, the |iw.. 
part of the retina will perceive the rays proceed 
from the top of the object, and the upper jurt t. . 
proceeding from the foot ; that is all the differe, . 
It is exactly the same effect which takes place wh. , 
person, being in a room by the window, wants to ku, ; 
what is going on outside. If he desires to look tot, 
right, he has to place himself on the left side of t\ 
window ; and if he wants to see the above, he place 
his eyes below. Now, this person does exactly why: 
every sensitive point of the retina will do. 

The camera-obscura is as perfect an imitation of ti 
eye ascan be made. Physicists, however, have i) 
been able to succeed in part. They never could in), 
tate the form, having no mechanical means of may. 
facturing some of the pieces. Thus, to represent ; 
crystalline lens, they have been obliged to adopt | 
spherical form, while they ought to have used one ,; 
the curves produced by conical sections. Then, wi, 
surface which receives the image is plane in the camen. 
obscura, whilst it ought to be curved. 

How can it be possible that an anatomist, who hx 
studied the magnificient composition of the eye, ani 
understands the functions of all its parts, should not tk 
penetrated with the highest feelings of admiration for 
an apparatus so splendidly constructed, and of rever. 
ence for the Author of this marvellous work ? 

White light, being a compound of seven elementary 
colors, undergoes decomposition when passing from; 
less dense medium into a denser one, and vice veri, 
In order to preserve the natural colors of objects, thi: 
defect had to be corrected. The Almighty Being, wh 
created light, found little difficulty in doing it. He 
merely placed behind the crystalline lens the vitreou 
humor, which, being precisely of an opposite density, 
corrected the disturbing effect of the former, producing 
thus what we call, in physics, acromatism. 

To make the eye still more effective, it was also ne. 
essary that the animal should appreciate the distance 
of the object viewed, in order to determine its true po. 
sition. This distance is, at first, determined by the 
degree of precision with which images are formal 
on the retina, and afterwards by the color these images 
assume. The farther from the eye the object is, th: 
darker the image is also. The distance of the object i: 
also appreciated by the different dimensions it assume. 

As black absorbs and does not refiect luminous rays, 
the choroid and a part of the iris have been covere! 
with this color, which, in the organ of the eye, i: 
called pigmentum. Had it not been so, the rays falling 
on the retina would have experienced a new reflectiv 
and produced confusion in the image. 

The pigmentum, not being, however, perfect) 
opaque on account of its being damp, when an exces 
of light falls upon the retina, it irritates it, and produces 
what we commonly call dazzling. This defect ha 
also to be overcome, by limiting the quantity of light 
which might pass through the pupil. The pupil we 
then constructed in such a way as to dilate and contrac! 
under the influence of light, in order to admit just 4 
certain quantity for the production of a pure and pel- 
fect image ; that is the reason why the iris was place! 
around the pupil. This organ is composed of two 
kinds of fibres; some are fibrous, elastic, and radiat- 
ing ; the others, circular, muscular, concentric, and a! 
tomatic. It is not, however, by the action of the irs 
alone that the pupil dilates or contracts ; for observs- 
tion proves the contrary. A man affected with amal- 
rosis, and therefore blind from the insensibility of tl« 
retina, experiences no dilation or contraction of th 
pupil under the influence of light, though the iris « 
in a perfect state of health. 

This contraction and dilation of the rupil are very Tt 
markable among nocturnal animals, and more particl- 
larly in the genus cat, which see distinctly in complet 
darkness. Their pupil can dilate to such a degree * 
to cover almost the whole anterior part of the ¢y*- 
By this means the eyes of a cat can admit beams 
light of such dimensions as to form an image on 
retina, notwithstanding the feeble intensity those rays 
will possess. 

But a fact hard to explain in nocturnal animals is the 
condition of the pupil, which, instead of being round, 8 
elongated, like a spindle, and dilates laterally, but neve 


up and down. : 
As the conjunctive of many animals, such as mam 


mals and birds, is soft, flexible, and susceptible of dry- 
ing, a system of glands to secrete the tears was estab” 
lished in order to keep it moist. The eyelids were 0% 
wholly made to convey the tears on the surface of the 
eye, but also to prevent particles of matter or an excess 
of light to penetrate the organ. The eyelids are indeed 
splendidly conformed to protect the eye from any IT 
tating causes, if we consider the perfect disposition ol 
the lashes which border them. 

If in birds the crystalline lens is much less conve 
than in mammals, it is because they have to rise to gre# 
elevation and still be capable of discerning small 0” 
jectson theground. The sight of birds, and particular!’ 
of carnivorous birds, is so acute as to make them s¢ 
from elevations of over 300 feet the smallest animals 0” 
the ground, upon which they plunge with the swiftoe 
of an arrow. Birds are, besides, provided with a thir! 
eyelid just under the external ones to decrease an exce® 
of light when they look at very bright objects, such ® 











the sky and the sun, This eyelid is transparent enous? 
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enable them to see through it when drawn over the 
The serpent, which is doomed to crawl on the ground, 
to cut its way through brush, stones, and other ob- 
cles which can injure the limpidity of its eyes; so, 
tead of a soft and delicate cornea, it has been pro- 
Jed with a horny, dry, and hard one, capable of re. 
sting aby accident it may encounter. As a collection 
dirt might, however, impair the transparency of the 
pnea, Providence has endowed this organ with period- 
a] moultings, leaving behind, whenever this happens, 
perfectly pure and limpid cornea. 
‘As the serpent’s eyes are hard and horny, eyelids are 
B.oless, and have consequently been suppressed. 
Fishes having to live in water, their sensitive organs 
sve on this account been modified. Their body bemg 
nyered with scales, the sense of feeling is generally 
tle developed ; its effect can, however, be transmitted 
y the scales to the nerves beneath them, to warn the 
h of the causes which produce them. 
Fishes seem, nevertheless, to enjoy great sensitive- 
<s in the membranes of their fins, and particularly in 
at of the tail, where the great lateral nerve of their 
dy expands and covers its whole surface. The great 
nsitiveness of this caudal fin is easily understood, if 
«consider the amount of resistance the water has to 
ert on this organ, which alone propels the fish through 


The sense of taste is very obtuse in fishes; they 
-allow all their food as soon as seized without savor- 
pg it, - 
The taste of smell is very remarkable in these beings. 
ot having to breathe through the nostrils, these do not 
mect with the pharynx, but constitute small 
pertures situated at the lower end of the upper jaw. 
sin higher animals odorous particles dissolved in the 
are brought into contact with the olfactory organ, it 
dificult to understand how the same odorous particles 
n be transmitted fast enough in the water to warn 
shes of the presence and direction of the body which 
chales them ; we see, however, these animals quickly 
oye in the direction in which these particles are situ- 
ted. 
The ear of fishes has tunis particularity, tha’ the ex- 
mal part of that organ, the tympanal tube, the drum, 
nd the small bones, have all been suppressed. This 
paratus is simply reduced to the labyrinth, which is in 
great state of perfection. The absence of the above 
ts of the ear is understood by their being useless, 
ce the vibrations of the water are better transmitted 
the cranial bones, and thence to the auditory pulp, 
an the vibrations of the air, which have to be pre- 
hously concentrated by the external ear on the mem- 
me of the tympanum before they can produce the 
sired effect on the pulp. 
As fishes live in water and their eyes are moistened 
this liquid, the lachrymal glands and eyelids have 
ee suppressed. 
Water being of the same density as the aqueous 
imor of the eye, the cornea of fishes could not have 
tracted luminous rays ; also this organ, instead of 
ing convex, is plane, and the concentration of light is 
ly produced by the crystalline lens, which, on the 
putrary, is very convex, and even wholly spherical. 
bis form of the eye is the same in all aquatic animals. 
ln articulate animals, a still larger suppression of 
arts has taken place; most of them, indeed, are de- 
rived of the muscles which move the eyeball in verte- 
ites. But the great inconvenience which results from 
is lack of mobility of the eyes is exquisitely compen- 
ted by the number of these organs they possess. In 
sects it rises to several thousands, which are distributed 
| around the orbit, so that these animals can see at 
(én every direction. 
Acephala and most zodphytes are blind. 





The Children. 


BELLA'S SCHOOL. 
——_—____.. 
BY FANNY ELKINS, 
>. 


One afternoon IsaBELLa TOWNLEY lingered in Sunday- 

Hool after the scholars in her class had all gone. By 

d by Isapetra’s teacher, Miss Sranron, who had 

0 talking with one of the other teachers, took up her 

ble to go. “Oh,” said she, “‘are you here, BELLA? 

you go my way?” 

“Yes ’m,” replied Berta. 

a glove? Here it is.” 

\ ell,” said Miss Srawroy, after they had walked a 
way down street, “how did you like the gentle- 

tt that spoke to the school this afternoon ?” 


“That was just what I wanted to ask you about,” 
an Bewia, 


liss Stanton 











“Are you looking for 


ghey: looked interested’ immediately, for 
| SLLA'S waiting she had suspected that the child 
om to ask about. 
ae know,” said Beta, “he told us that we could 
a ning to do for somebody. I can’t think 
* ‘ : ing that is particularly good or useful that I 
ts oranybody. Wit and I are the only children. 
we Suppose he calls himself a child, for he is 
a older than Iam. Wirxz’s sixteen, so there 
a children at home. Sometimes I do things 
‘psi pect don't Suppose I do everything I might 
te quickly, “‘but Mr.—, what was his 
Mr. Forester.” 
es, Mr. Forgsrsp, 
( make plans 
nk of anything.” 


Isn't there 
thin # for a one at your house that you can do 
1 ‘less, perkaps, I could do something for Man- 


Who is Marg. aner?” 


He said that the large girls 
for doing good to others. I can't 





“The cook. She can read, but she can’t write or 
read writing. When she wants to have her letter read 
to her she goes way off, half a mile or more, to a cousin 
of hers.” 

**'You write a pretty good hand,” said Miss Stanton ; 
**can’t you teach her ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Bra ; ‘‘I should think so.” 

“Let me give you a little advice about it then,” said 
Miss Stanton. ‘Teach her to write her own name 
first, It will be a great deal more interesting to her 
than learning to write as children do. Don’t give her 
many letters at atime. When she has learned all the 
letters of her name, write some words that she knows, 
like pan, spoon, knife, or bread, so that she will not 
have too many letters that are new. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

*“* Her name is Marcaret Fiynn,” answered Bria. 
**If I write pan for her after she has learned her own 
name she will only have the letter ‘p’ for a new letter.” 

** Yes, that is what I mean. I must go down this 
street. Let me know how you are getting along.” 

**But, Miss Sranron——” Miss Sranron stopped. 
‘*Marearet has a nephew that comes to see her, and 
he wants to learn too.” 

‘* Oh,” replied the teacher, laughmg, ‘‘ you had better 
take him too. Do all the good youcan. People are 
at liberty to do ali the good they can, especially if they 
do not boast of it. I think you will have your hands 
full. I hope you will succeed as well as you would 
like to. Good-bye!” 

Bet1a’s school began with only one scholar, Marca- 
RET, a neat, quiet, sad little widow, who was overpower- 
ingly grateful to Brtxa for her offer to teach her. But 
before Marcaret had learned three letters her awk- 
ward red-haired nephew came in. 

** Look here, Micnart,” said MARGARET, as the boy 
came in with an awkward “ good evening, Miss,” to 
Beta, as he pulled off his old cap, ‘‘see what the 
young lady is going to teach me to do; I’m going to 
learn to write. I can’t spell my name yet, though; I 
only know M-a-r.” 

“‘ That’s rale nice,” said MicHar.. 
like to learn that too.” 

‘*Why don’t you?” said Bexia. 

“‘There won't be any evening school till fall, and I 
have to work every day. ’T'would be nice if I knew 
how, for there was a grocer up at the corner who would 
take me with him, but I couldn’t read the names he put 
on things, or the names on the boxes.” 

“‘T'll teach you,” said Brita, very much pleased at 
being a teacher. ‘‘I could teach you some any way. 
Don’t you have your evenings to yourself ?” 

‘Oh, I wouldn't like to be troubling you, miss,” said 
Micnart. ‘‘ Sure, I didn’t mane to be hintin’ anythin’ 
of the kind to you, miss,” he continued, blushing up to 
the roots of his hair. 

‘¢T didn’t think you did,” answered BELxA, ‘‘ but you 
come in sometimes to see MAarcaret, and you could 
learn some.” 

After that, two or three or more evenings in the week 
Beta used to go down in the kitchen and sit by the 
clean table and set copies for Marcarer and MicHart. 
Micnart was so afraid of being too much trouble, and 
was, besides, so bashful, that Betxa had to tell him to 
come inevery evening that he saw her in the kitchen, and 
after that he camein quite regularly. After a little Beta 
found that he could only read a little, so she brought 
him a little geography, and he used to read while Mar- 
GARET was writing. Queer work they made of their 
letters, and it was a month before Marcarer could 
write her whole name plainly. It took Mionagt even 
longer, for he could not read very well, and so could 
not see how much the writing letters looked like printed 
ones. Fortunately they had the last name, Finn, and 
they took a great deal of pains with that, each of them 
trying to write it better than the other. 

Miss Sranron, who was very much interested in 
Bexxa’s school, advised her not to give them pen and 
ink until they could write pretty well, so Bria bought 
two copy-books and two pencils with some money that 
she had in her savings bank. So with a good deal of 
patience and perseverance on Bgx1a’s part, and quite 
as much on their part, they learned to write pretty 
well. It took three or four months for this, though. 


And in all this time—for Betz was like a good many 
people, who begin very well but find it hard to hold 
out—there were quite a good many interruptions. Some- 
times Betta got hold of an entertaining book and sat 
down in the middle of the afternoon to read it. Then, 
in the evening, she had to study to make up for lost 
time, and did not go down at all, Sometimes, as it 
came toward summer, and it was warm and pleasant 
out of doors, Brxxa took little walks up and down on 
the sidewalk with some of her dear friends and shut 
her mind to the thought of Marcarrr and Micnarr 
waiting for her in the kitchen. Sometimes Mronazr 
coming along with his books, after he had taken a 
great deal of pains to learn to spell some of the strange 
words—spice, or nutmegs, or cloves—that Berta had 
marked inshis geography, turned back, disappointed. 
Once Betta saw him, and, without letting her good 
resolution have time to get away, called to him, ‘Come 
in, Mionaxt; I’m going down now.” He was bashful, 
though, and would not go in. Brtza always felt a 
little uneasy in her mind when she neglected them, but 
if she said anything about it she was so overwhelmed 
with their gratitude for the trouble which she took that 
she became more ashamed than ever. 

As I said before, the two scholars were very good 
scholars indeed. In the fall Mionaxt did get a place, 
because he knew how to read and write. In reading 
and writing he took so much interest that he went to 
evening school too. And Marearer, every time that 
she writes to her mother in Ireland says, ‘‘I’m so 
thankful to you, Miss Bea, for teaching me to write.” 

How many little girls can do what Barta did? 


“Is it aisy? Td 


Agricultural. 








TIMBER TREES. 


There is a nursery-farm in Ohio where a large num- 
ber of chestnut-trees have been set out, and are being culti- 
vated in view of a coming scarcity of timber and consequent 
increase in its value. Chestnut timber is the best of our 
available native woods for railway-ties, and even now it is 
becoming somewhat scarce. All over the country there are 
lands which are comparatively worthless for the ordinary 
purposes of agriculture, but which are abundantly capable 
of supporting forest trees of one kind or another. The land 
on which they are planted can be used for other purposes, if 
it is good for anything, during several of the years in which 
the tree-crop is maturing; andif the trees are nut-bearers, 
some income may be derived from them after they have at- 
tained such a size as to preclude the possibility of cultivat- 
ing other crops. A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says that the chestnut is as easily germinated as corn, and 
is easily transplanted when a year old, after which time 
both the chestnut and pecan bear removal hardly, though 
careful root-pruning the year previous to removal helps the 
matter. Butpo tree grows more surely from the nut, is 
more sure to live when transplanted, grows faster, pears 
earlier, or stands hard treatment better than the black wal- 
nut. Only one thing it will not bear, and that is to have 
stock tramping about and over its roots. The black walnut 
bears when from eight to ten years old, and though the 
chestnut and the other varieties named above come into 
bearing later, all will give many crops of nuts, sure to bring 
a good price, before the trees are ready for timber. It is a 
wonder that every person owning a few acres of ground 
does not do something in the matter of raising trees of this 
kind. 

A little calculation on the basis of present prices will con- 
vince any one of the paying properties of timber-trees as a 
crop, provided land of the proper degree of unproductiveness 
as regards ordinary crops can be obtained. 

ICE-HOUSES. 


We have seen of late several accounts of very primi- 
tive, but very effective ice-houses. It would seem that any 
one who owns a few old boards, and can get some sawdust, 
may have good ice all through the season. The following 
is an extract from a letter to the New York Farmers’ Club: 
‘““A year ortwo agoI had my attention called to an ice- 
house built by a farmer near me, which was simply a bin, 
16 feet square, made with rough boards, and roofed over, 
leaving a large opening at the front and sides. He said his 
ice kept perfectly until the next winter. He puta layer of 
sawdust, about a foot thick, on the ground, and then stacked 
the ice snugly in the centre, 18 or 20 inches from the walls, 
and then filled in with sawdust, and up over the top a foot 
or more thick. ; 

“Last winter, before filling my ice-house, I determined to 
try his method. LI accordingly tore out all the inside wall, 
and shoveled out the sawdust; then filled by stacking it 
snugly in the centre, 15 to 20 inches from the wall. This 
space is filled in with pine sawdust, and covered the whole 
over the top a foot thick or more. I left out the window, 
and took down my door and left it all open, so that the sun 
can shine in there every day. Now for results, At the 
present time I have an abundance of ice, and the cakes seem 
to come out as square and perfect as when they went in, 
seemingly nothing lacking, except what is used out. I am 
satisfied ‘‘ how to build an ice-house.” 

The most satural explanation of this is that the sun and 
air cause a rapid evaporation from the surface of the damp 
sawdust, thus reducing the temperature, and, to a greater or 
less extent, preserving the ice. 

TOBACCO. 


To the farmer who cultivates the plant it proves a 
robber of the first magnitude. It possesses a capacity for 
plundering the soil greater than any other tree, shrub, or 
plant known. The amount of mineral constituents which it 
carries off can be judged of by carefully examining the ash 
as it accumulates upon the end of an ignited cigar. It often 
remains after the organic portion is removed, showing the 
full size and outline of rolled leaves, and to the eye appar- 
ently nothing is lost by combustion. ° If the wood burned in 
our stoves and upon our hearths was as rich in soil constitu- 
ents, we should need the services of extra servants to carry 
away the ashes. Every hundred pounds of the dried leaves 
which the soil produces robs it of at least twenty pounds of 
its most valuable mnineral atoms. 

The comparative exhaustive effects of tobacco upon soils 
may be judged from the fact that 14 tons of wheat, 15 tons 
of corn, or 12 tons of oats remove no more of the principle 
of fertility than a single ton of tobacco.—Juuwrnal of Chem- 
istry. 

REAR YOUR OWN COWs. 

At alate meeting of the Herkimer County (N. Y.) 
Farmers’ Club, the Hon. Harris LEwis said that, when he 
commenced farming, he purchased one cow from a distance, 
and had one which was raised on the farm. The cows were 
both of the same age, and about the same size, and cost 
about the same to keep. The cheese made from both went 
to market together, and was sold alike. But the cow raised 
on the farm would make 700 pounds of cheese during the 
season, which, at prices then, would amount to $42.00, while 
the cow he purchased made but 200 pounds per year, which 
would sell for only $12.00. The cost of keeping the cows 
was $20.00 each per year. The cow he raised, therefore, af- 
forded a profit of $22.00, and the cow purchased $8.00 loss, 
At present prices, the cow raised would produce $105.00 
worth of cheese, and the cow bought $30.00 worth, making 
a difference between cows in a season like the last of $75.00. 
He would here add that almost every dairyman in Herkimer 
county was year by year repeating this experiment.—Praiie 
Farmer. 


—Tne Lives of newly-planted trees are not “cut 
back” by many of the best European nurserymen, but only 
such limbs removed as are too close. The middle limbs 
and four or five others are left in their natural shape. The 
second year these limbs are cut back to about half their 
length. “The result is, that, soon after the planting in spring, 
leaves appear at the top of the branches, and by their aid 
new, small rootlets are generated earlier than otherwise 
and that the trees in the second year form stronger wood 
than if they had been cut back the first year. 


—Tne Aras consider white indicative of deficient 
‘* wind” in horses; black as a sign of weak feet; and chest- 
nut as a pledge of soundness and endurance in every respect. 
Dun or cream-colored horses they consider worthless. 

—A CALIFORNIAN who owns a ranch at Nevada con- 
templates keeping a ‘‘ herd” of 2,000,000 hens, which, he 





—Horses which pull at their halters will find the 
practice inconvenient if the following system is pursued : 
Put asmall rope under the horse’s tail, bringing the ends 
forward, crossing them on the back, and tying them on the 
breast. Put the halter-strap through the ring and tie to the 
rope in front of the breast. When the horse pulls, he will, 
ot course, find himself in rather an uncomfortable position, 
and discontinue the effort in order to free himself. 


—A Worksnop ought to be considered a necessity on 
every well-conducted farm. It is astonishing how much 
can be accomplished with a few common carpenters’ tools, 
a soldering-iron, some saddlers’ tools, etc, If the work- 
bench ean be placed in a room which can be warmed, or 
which is warm enough to work in during the winter, many 
a dollar will be saved which would otherwise go for repairs. 


—BvokwueEat Srraw, according to a correspondent 
of the Massachusetts Ploughman, is very injurious when used 
as bedding for animals. He mentions instanees in which 
horses, calves, and swine were seriously hurt by its use. 
Their hair came off and running sores appeared in the 
course of a few weeks. 

—MILKING, whether for humane reasons, or in view 
of pecuniary profit, should be at regular hours, and should 
be done so far as possible by the same hands. 

—A Herp of nearly two hundred goats, comprising 
varieties from the common Mexican to the fine Cashmere, 
was lately driven through the streets of Independence. Mo. 














Scientific & Sanitary. 








—VeEGETABLE Erxotriciry.—Mr. Epwiy Smita re- 
ports, in the Cremical News (London), some interesting ex- 
periments which he has been making in following up a 
suggestion of BECQUEREL. We cull the following detuils, 
which are suggestive to others who would like to follow this 
interesting matter up. Cutting a stout stalk of the rhubarb 
plant to a length of several inches, he applied to the cut 
surfaces squares of platinum foil; on connecting these witl 
wire, a suflicient current of electricity was produced to de- 
flect, violently, the needle of a galvanometer. On reversing 
the platinum squares end for end on the stalk, the same ef- 
fect appeared, only the needle was deflected in the opposite 
direction, leaving the indication in both cases that the cur- 
rent was flowing from the root-end of the piece of stalk to 
the leaf-end. Taking a piece of the thickest part of rhu- 
barb-stalk, thrée inches in length, he cut it in two length- 
wise, pared a level surface on the cuticle, and then applied 
the platinum to the two surfaces. In this case a current 
was indicated from the outer to the inner surface, which 
was confirmed, again, by reversing the plates. Inserting 
into the lower end of the flower-stalk of a peony a platinum 
wire, and applying foil to one of the largest bracts, or a pe- 
tal, an electrical current was again developed on making 
wire connections, with a direction from the stalk to the 
bract. The same held true with reference to other plants, 
and the general rule seems to be that the electrical currents, 
under such circumstances, pass from the root upwards. 
So, also, other experiments showed a flow from the under- 
side of leaves to the upper; from the cambium (the junc- 
tion of the inner bark and wood) to the outer cuticle; and 
from the cambium to the pith. A twig of sycamore, with 
its euds dipped in mercury cups, gave the same results. 
Cutting a potato in two, the flow was from the centre to the 
outside; so with an asparagus stalk; but with a cut lemon, 
gooseberry, turnip, or pear, an opposite current showed it- 
self. A boiled potato gave it from outside to the centre, but 
on moistening it with cold water, the effect was reversed. 
Putting the meal of baked potato into a U tube, a portion 
from the centre in one side, and another portion in the other, 
with a plug of tow between, the direction was from the out- 
er pulp to the inner. Boiling or baking does not suspend the 
chemical action. A nasturtium, growing in a pot, was 
tested by inserting one wire into the stem, and the other 
into the soil through the bottom of the pot. The current 
was from the-plant to the soil, watering making no differ- 
ence; atthe same time a current was detected as passing 
from the root-end of the stem to the leaf-end. Portions of 
water holding in solution, respectively, carbonic acid gas 
and oxygen, and placed in a U tube, with a plug of tow be- 
tween, showed a current from the oxygen to the carbonic 
acid. These experiments open a fine range of study. They 
do not, however, thus far, show any intimate connection 
of the electricity with the life-principle of plants, as ex 
plaining it. 

—Tae CaLaveras Sxvtz in California, after creating 
much excitement among high antiquity enthusiasts on both 
sides of the water, will now be suffered to relapse into a see 
ond peaceful burial. Its claim upon learned attention do 
pended on the assertion that it was human, was found at 
the bottom of a mining-shaft, one hundred and thirty feet 
from the surface, and in a geological position vastly more 
remote in relative time than any to which science has as- 
signed human life heretofore. Aside from blowing Darwin- 
ianism to the winds, it would have necessitated extraordin- 
ary revolutions in the accepted data of geology. The his- 
tory of it, since its alleged discovery, which now comes out, 
shows deficiencies of authentication which render it worth- 
less as a specimen, and very much discredit the expertness 
of Prof. WHITNEY, the State Geologist. Indeed, one can 
hardly doubt that it was intended as an imposition, 








—Razor Curs.—Sometimes the bleeding is very ob- 
stinate and disagreeable. Various little devices are used to 
stop the flow, but none s0 simple as one accidentally dis- 
covered by a friend of ours. This is the inner covering of & 
pea-nut. It does not seem to show any mucilaginous ebar- 
acter when treated with water, but in connection with the 
blood it is strongly adhesive, and will serve a very conven- 
nient purpose for one who is in the habit of shaving himself. 


—T ue Iron is in some places getting to be quite too 
common, and is very obstinate in baffling physicians. The 
yellow Dock is an old housewife’s remedy for this trouble, 
and, although physicians are apt to seck remedies of more 
aristocratic name, and scientific lineage, it will still be found 
quite effective. Popular remedies have, almost always, 
some foundation in valid experience. 

_Prgvrisy-Root.—This is the ancient — des- 
i i asclepu uberosa, more commonly known as 
par tay fe has . into disuse, but now some writers 
ere urging it again for favorable notice, Dr. bigeye 
speaks of it as almost a specific in cases of pleurisy, an pers 
also valuable, in the kindred diseases of pericarditis 


ir fashions, and many & 
itonitis. Medicines have their 
peaigor laid upon the shelf of the pharmacopesis which 


ought to be im more frequent M#0-4 | 





thinks, will cheapen eggs in the eastern markets, ' 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


HOME. 


CONGRESS. 


-— Congress reassembled on Monday after 
its holiday recess. In the Senate the principal 
debate was upon the immediate admission of 
Virginia, Mr. SUMNER leading the opposition, 
and Mr. STEWART the party favoring prompt ad- 
mission. The only bill of importance introduced 
was one making it a misdemeanor to sell war 
ships to a country at war with acountry orcolony 
with which we are at peace. 

In the House the most important of the bills 
introduced were those which repeal the Bankrupt 
acts, establish a Board of Port Wardens in New 
York, make a new apportionment of Representa- 
tlves among the States, and amend the National 
Banking laws so as to authorize the establishment 
of free banks. 








NATIONAL MATTERS. 

— On Monday President Grant communi- 
cated to the Senate a message accompanied by a 
treaty for the lease of the Bay of Samana to the 
United States and a treaty for the annexation of 
San Domingo to the United States, with all the 
documents and facts in his possession on the 
subject. They are of a confidential character, 
and were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which deferrea cousideration of them 
until 1ts session of Tuesday. 


— The Ways and Means Committee are 
not likely to complete their tariff bill before the 
Ist of February. Almost every item is said to 
provoke the members to debate, and frequently 
they go back and reopen that which has been 
passed over. 


— Mr. Lyncn, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Decay of American Commerce, has 
received throngh the State Department a com- 
munication from Mr. DupLEY, our Consul at 
Liverpool, giving his investigations of the sub- 
ject, and particularly of the point of the relative 
cost of ship construction in both countries, Mr? 
DUDLEY, it is stated, maintains that the cost of 
building a wooden ship is greater in England 
than in the United States, but that iron sailing 
vessels can be built in Europe at fifteen per cent. 
less than here, and iron steamers at about twenty- 
tive per cent. less. 


— The monitors Miantonomah and Terror 
and the corvette A/aska are detailed as a guard of 
honor to the Peabody funeral fleet, which is due 
at Portland about the 18th instant. The Maine 
Legislature is arranging to pay respect to the 
memory of Mr. PEABODY. 


POLITICAL. 


—The New York Legislature, which assem- 
bled un Tuesday of last week, organized prompt- 
ly by the election of officers named by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. In both Houses the adoption by 
the last Legislature of the Fifteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States was re- 
pealed—the vote in the Senate being 16 to 13, in 
the House 59 to 56. Nothing else of importance 
was done before the adjournment of both Houses 
until this week. 


—The Maine Legislature met and organ- 
ized on Wednesday of last week, electing Repub- 
lican officers, by a vote of 23 to 2 in the Senate, 
and of 113 to 27 in the House. Full State tickets 
were nominated by caucuses of both parties, the 
Hon. Lot M. Mori. being nominated by accla- 
mation as United States Senator to fill out tne 
unexpired term of the late Senator FEssENDEN, 
the Hon. Isaac REED being his Democratic op- 
ponent. On the next evening Gov. CHAMBER- 
LAIN was inaugurated. 


—The Massachusetts General Court con- 
vened on the same day, electing Republican offi- 
cers, in the Senate unanimously. 


—The Rhode Island Legislature met last 
Monday in Providence. ‘The most important 
business of a national character was the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, which had al- 
ready passed the Senate, and will probably soon 
pass the House. 


—The New Jersey Legislature met on 
Tuesday, nominating Democratic officers. 


— The Maryland Legislature assembled on 
Wednesday of last week, and effected an organi- 
zation the next day. Tho Governor's Message 
opposes mixed schools, but suggests that the tax 
received from colored tax payers, for school pur- 
poses, be devoted to the education of the colored 
children, and that the educational facilities be 
extended to them by the State. In discussing 
the Fifteenth Amendment it contends that the 
question of suffrage should be left entirely to the 
control of the several States. 


— The Minnesota Legislarure met on Fri- 
day of last week, and both branches organized. 
Governor MARSHALL, in his Message, says there 
is cause to apprehend a Sioux war, which may 
endanger the frontier settlements. 


— The Colorado Legislature met and or- 
ganized on Monday of last week. The Governor 
in his Message recommends female suffrage; the 
dismemberment of the Indian treaty relations; 
the election of Governor and other Territorial 
officers by a vote of rhe people of the Territory, 
and @ thorough immigration system. 


— In Mississippi, according to a despatch 
from Jackson, Governor ALCORN refuses to be 
installed until the State is admitted to the Union. 
The Legislature will meet, and ratify the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, elect United States Senators 


on st adjourn until after the admission of the 


— The Tennessee Constitutional Conven- 
tion assembled on Monday at Nashville. Colonel 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








BOLLING JoRDAN, a member of the Convention 
of 1834, was temporary Chairman. Sixty-one 
delegates were present. A motion for a commit- 
tee to draft some form of oath to be administered 
to the delegates was laid on the table, and when 
one member thought it would be proper to take 
the oath to support the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, it was concluded that nosuch oath was 
necessary. JOHN C. Brown, formerly a General 
in the Rebel service, was chosen permanent Pre- 
sident. 

— The New Hampshire Democratic State 
Convention met on Wednesday of last week and 
nominated General JonN BEDELL for Governor, 
beside other officers. The resolutions, among 
other things, declare that all bonds and securities 
should be taxed, and that all debts, not otherwise 
specified, should be paid in currency. A eulogist 
of the late President Pierce was silenced by 
stamping and other uoises. The Republican 
State Convention met two days afterwards and 
renominated Governor ONSLOW STEABNS for Gov- 
ernor. The resolutions sustain the Administra- 
tion; express gratification at the reduced 
debt; denounce the Democratic policy of paying 
the debt with currency as repudiation in another 
form, and the action of the New York Legisla- 
ture on the Fifteenth Amendment, and regard 
the revival of temperance in the State as a good 
omen. 


— The Indiana Democratic State Conven- 
tion met at Indianapolis last Saturday, and nom- 
inated State officers. The resolutions adopted 
generally opposed everything that Republicans 
favor. The principal resolves called for the 
repeal of the Tariff laws, the taxing of the bonds, 
and the abolition of the State banking system; 
also declared that the five-twenties were payable 
in greenback; but repudiation was repudiated. 


GENERAL. 


— The mixed school question has been 
brought up again in Washington, a colored child 
having been foreed into a white school through 
a permit from one of the Trustees, a political 
demagogue. There is, a Washington eorrespond- 
ent explains, a very small and very mean class of 
blacks in Washingjon who are ashamed of their 
own colur, and they decline to send their children 
to the colored schools, which share equally with 
the white schools in the city school fund. Every 
colored child sent to a white school crowds out a 
white child, just as a white child would crowd 
out acolored child if sent to a colored school. 
This pestilential class being generally too lazy to 
work at a respectable calling, devote themselves 
to politics, and become the tools of demagogues 
and office seekers. There is yet to be found in 
Washington, adds the Times’ correspondent, 
either a public office or a newspaper that has the 
courage to handle them as they deserve. 


—The Supreme Court of Alabama has de- 
cided that there has been no property in slaves 
since 1863; that every judgment given in any of 
the courts in Alabama, trom 1861 to 1868, is null 
and void, and that all officers of Courts and Legis- 
latures were mere usurpers during that period. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
Senate, repealing the ‘‘ Visible Admixture Law,” 
which forbids persons with negro blood to vote, 
and a bill to compel railroad companies, consoli- 
dating with foreigm companies, to purchase from 
the stockholders protesting against consolida- 
tions, their stock at the highest market rate. 


— Mail coach robberies in Colorado are be- 
coming alarmingly frequent. A mail coach was 
stopped on Tuesday of last week between Den- 
ver and Cheyenne City by a party of armed men 
whorifled the mail bags. This is the second suc- 
cessful raid by the robbers since Christmas, and 
it is supposed that there exists an organized band 
of thieves on the route. 


—Counterfeits of the last issue of fifty 
cent notes have been received in Washington, 
which are said to be better executed than any 
others yet made. The paper is inferior. 


—Messrs. Fisk and Goutp, of the Erie 
Railway Company, were brought before the Oyer 
and Terminer Court in Passaic county, N. 41., 
last Saturday, on a charge of conspiring to de- 
fraud by taking excessive rates of freight from 
the Rogers Locomotive Company of Patterson, 
for transporting locomotives. About four hun- 
dred suits are to be commenced against the Erie 
Company for alleged overcharges for carrying 
freight. 


—The National Land Company of New 
York have gold 48,000 acres of Kansas lands to a 
Scotch Emigration Company. 

—A strike of the operators of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company has been in progress 
for more than a week. Although the existence 


of what was alleged as the original grievance | 


was disproved by the company, the strike con- 
tinues in all parts of the country, each party 
daily issuing contradictory and recriminating 
manifestos. The victory appears likely to rest in 
the hands of the company, since members of the 
operators’ league are gradually detaching them- 
selves from the organization. Neither party, 
however, is entitled to much public sympathy. 


NEW YORK. 


— The House Committee on Postal Affairs 
returned from their trip to New York and Boston 
with over 500 pages of testimony. They say that 
they ero satisfied that the recent investigation by 
the Committee as to the manner of the contracts 
for the material for the New York and Boston 
Post Office buildings was entirely unnecessary, 
and ought never to have been made, and was un- 
doubtedly instigated by disappointed contractors 
and lobbyists. The amount agreed upon by the 
Committee on Appropriations for continuing the 
work upon the New York Post Office building is 
$1,000,000, 


— Superintendent Losex, of the Free La- 
bor Bureau, reports that for the week ending 
Jan 8, situations were furnished to 113 males and 
427 females. 


— The New York College library is to be 
open hereafter on Friday evenings, between 6 
and 10 o'clock, free to the public, and at all times 
to such persons as have been two years connected 
with the College, and to the male teachers of the 
public schools. 


— The Historical Society have elected 
President, THomas DE Witt, DD.; First Vice- 
President, GuLian C. VERPLANCK, LLD. ; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, JoHn A. Drx, LLD.;. For- 
eign Corresponding Secretary, JoHN RoMEYN 
BROADHEAD, LLD.; Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary, WILLIAM J. Hovpin; Recording Sec- 
retary, ANDREW WARNER; Treasurer, BENJAMIN 
H. Fre.p; Librarian, Grorce H. Moorz,L LD. 


— The Hudson, which last week was open 
allthe way to Albany, was closed again by the 
cold which set in on Sunday, locking up a num- 
ber of vessels and flows. 


— Ata meeting in Buffalo, last week, fifty 
delegates. were appointed to attend the Canal 
Reform Convention to be held in Rochester on 
the 19th instant. 


— The Commissioners appointed by Gov- 
ernor HoFFMAN to examine the different cities 
and villages in the Sixth Judicial District, and 
to designate the location of the new Reformatory 
Prisnn, as provided by law, have unanimously 
selected Elmira as the place for the institution. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—So far as the cable gives indications, 
Inglishmen have had nothing better to do for a 
week than to talk about American matters. The 
Times, early last week, in commenting on the 
Democratic advocacy of repudiation, says: ‘*To 
fears from that quarter is due the fact that the 
American bonds, bearing twice the interest, are 
not as near par as consols.” Upon this text, ap- 
parently, Sir Curtis LAMPSON wrote a letter to 
the Times ridiculing the anti-repudiation declara- 
tions in Gov. HorrMANn’s Message, reminding 
Gov. HoFrMaN that it is owing to his action that 
Fisk has control of the Erie Railroad, and there- 
fore he is responsible for that fraud. On the 
other hand, on Monday, a writer in the Daily 
News, reprobating Sir C. LAMPSON’S sneers at 
American credit, proved that by the difference in 
exchange the United States Five-twenty Bonds 
at 86 are really higher in price than British Con- 
sols at 92. And, last week, the Saturday Review— 
which takes the most cynical view of every sub- 
ject, especially of America—in an article on 
American finances, said that the chances are de- 
cidedly against the repudiation of the national 
debt on the part of the United States, because its 
payment is easy and profitable. The London 
Sfock Board has declined to quote Erie Railway 
shares unless they are stamped by the Protective 
Committee of London, appointed to guard the 
interests of the shareholders. 


—Mr. Mostry, our Minister, was robbed 
last week of pruperty valued at $5,000, by bur- 
glars, who entered his dwelling while the inmates 
were asleep. 


—In the County Longford, Ireland, Mr. Gre 
VILLE NvGENT was elected to Parliament last 
week, over MARTIN, the Fevian candidate. Dur- 
ing the election, which was bitterly contested 
and attended with great excitement, the support- 
ers of MARTIN, and those of NUGENT came into 
collision at Gullet Hill, near Longford. After a 
sharp fight between the parties, the troops ap- 
peared on the field, and fired upon the Fenians, 
who quickly dispersed. A few men were wound- 
ed—no one was killed. The Fenian element is 
greatly exasperated over the defeat of its candi- 
date. 


FRANCE. 


—Chiefly owing to the late ministerial 
change, French news is both abundant and inter- 
esting. One of the first fruits of the new regime 
was the appointment last Thursday of M. HENRI 
CHEAREAU, late Prefect of the Department of 
Rhone, to succeed Baron HAvUssMANN as Prefect 
of the Seine, M. HaussMANN being relieved of 
all his administrative functions. This event is 
regarded one of prime importance, as a sure in- 
dication of the power of the new Ministry. The 
Emperor was desirous of retaining the Prefect, 
but the first act of the Cabinet was to ask for the 
removal of the Prefect of the Seine. The Em- 
peror has a strong personal regard for M. Hauss- 
MANN, and had promised to maintain him; but 
found it wecessary to defer to the expressed de- 
sire of his Ministers, sending, however, to their 
victim, an assurancé of the affection of the Sov- 
ereign and his regret at parting with am officer so 
widely and deservedly esteemed. From a later 
despatch it appears that a demand for the ar- 
raignment of Baron HAUSSMANN, on what charge 
is not stated, has been made in the Corps Legis- 
latif, the party of the Left having joined with 
other parties in the demand. 


—Various statements and other indications 
of their pelicy have been given by the Ministers. 
Count Darv, Minister of Foreign Affairs, last 
week addressed a circular to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of France at foreign Courts, an- 
nouncing that the policy of the French Govern- 
ment will be absolutely pacific; and the report 
was at once in circulation that the Ministry will 
propose a reduction in the contingent force of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 men. On Saturday M. 
OLLIviER received the Magistracy of Paris in a 
body, observing in his address to them, “I will 
maintain intact the dignity of the Magistracy, 





and above all will keep justice clear from politics, 
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so that decisions will have all the more weight.” 
There are other changes in the direction of liber- 
ality. Permission has been accorded for the sale 
of all journals in the streets, and all foreign jour- 
nals will hereafter be distributed without exam- 
ination by the Bureau of Censorship. Algeria is 
to be represented in the Corps Legislatif by four 
Deputies. M. BuFFet, Minister of the Finances, 
replying to an address from the great financial 
societies, declared that they must conform strictly 
to their statutes to avoid such misfortunes as that 
of the Credit Mobiler. He informed them that 
the Ministry of France would not keep up rela- 
tions, as heretofore, with the great financiers. 


—A quarrel having occurred between 
Prince PrerRE BowAPARTE and RocHEFORT, of 
the Marseillaise, the Prince sent a note to the 
editor, and on Monday afternoon two gentlemen 
called on the Prince in the name of PAscAL 
GRAUSSET, one of the ediiors of the Marseillaise, 
with a view to a hostile meeting. An altercation 
occurred and the Prince seized a revolver ané 
fired twice, instsntly killing of the gentlemen, 
M. Victor Nork. He then gave himself up to 
the authorities. 

PT 
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The general trade of 1869 shows an increase of perhaps 
5 per cent. on that of 1868, which is based rather on the 
growing material prosperity of the country than on the 
increase of population. , An unusual degree of activity 
and enterprise has developed in railroad building, the 
Pacific, of course, leading off, and making the total of 
roads built in the past year between 6,000 and 7,000 miles. 
Whether the new year will see. this activity continued 
and increased can hardly be predicted with any certainty 
at present. 

On the 7th inet. a@ speculative excitement occurred in 
Wall street, Gold leading off in an upward movement, 
which affected almost all the principal securities on the 
market, and great activity developed both in the Stock 
Exchange and the Gold Room. Since the September 
**corner”’ the regular programme is that the government 
shall step in at an opportune moment and check undue 
speculation by throwing gold on the market. Accord 
ingly, on Saturday, the 8th, Ass’t Treasurer FOLGER an- 
nounced that in addition to the sales and purchases be- 
fore ordered, he would, on the 10th inst., sell $1,670,000 in 
gold coin, and on the 12th would receive offers of United 
States bonds to the amount of the avails of the coin sold. 
Gold fell on this annou it. but d briskly on 
the 10th, and sold as hig as 123. The total bids at the 
sale amounted to $7,315,000 at prices ranging from 123.35 
@122.37. The whole amount was sold at 122.16@122.39. 
The street is full of ramors about corners and so on, some 





| stories intimating that the ROTHSCHILDS are engaged in 


“bulling” the market, and others that Fisk is again try- 
ing his hand at gold. 

Government securities followed the course of 
gold very closely, and fell correspondingly on 
Saturday when jthe market became demoralized, the 
decline being succeeded by a heavy demand. Through- 
out the week they have been strong and active, and the 
supply in the market was quite light at latest dates. 
The Government offer to purchase bonds on the llth 
inst. brought p Is to sell ting to $3,625,050, 
mostly in small quantities. 

State Bonds have been generally active, with large 
transactions at firm and advancing rates. 

Railroad Bonds and Shares have been strong, with a 
general upward tendency, while Miscellaneous Stocks 
have been neglected in view of the excitement which 
ruled in favor of the more favorite securities. 

During 1369 the Real Estate market in this city has fall- 
en off $11,718,591 in the net t of r ded transac- 
tions, compared with the year previous, while the num- 
ber of deeds given is nearly 2,000 less. The total amount 
of transactions for the two years exceeded $308,000,000. 
These figures are not absolutely cerrect, as only nominal 
sums are named in many of the deeds, but they serve at 
least to show the enormous transactions im this line of 
business. 

The Bank statement for the week indicates increased 
ease in money, which has ruled at about 7 # cent, through 
the week. The banks have gained $5,245,633 on net re- 
serves. The loans show an increase of $3,069,066, and 
deposits on $11,039,868. The circulation shows a decrease 
of $18,607. Specie has increased $4,497,922, and Legal 
Tenders $3,503,126. The heavy gain on these two items 
is due to the large disbursements of the government for 
the January interest on the gold and currency debt. 

The fullowing were the receipts from customs for the 
week ending Dec. 31: Boston, $196,393; New York, $1,- 
$44,000; Philadelphia, $55,645; Baltimore, $101,142; San 
Francisco, $84,972. Total, $1,782,152. 
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Tue Frrst, MorRTGAGE THIRTY-YEAR Bonps ot : 


the WESTERN PACIF® RAILROAD Company offer 


unusual attractions to investors, or to holders of | 8. 8 ae 


Government Bonds who may desire to convert 
the present premium into interest-bearing capital. 
There is a notable advantage in exchanging Five 
Twenties into these Securities. The amount is" 
limited to $2,735,000, while the cash value of the 
property exceeds $10,000,000. The road is com- 
pleted, and in operation, and receives a Govern- 
ment subsidy as part of the National Pacific Rail- 
road. It forms the Metropolitan line of the Pa- 


cific coast, and the main avenue into San Fran- | 4—4 Androscog 


cisco, having the Overland and principal Pacific 


lines as feeders. The earnings are already suf- | 34 an 


ficient to meet three times the annual interest- 
liabilities, after payment of expenses. Only a 
fraction of the Loan remains unsold. Rate, 90, | 44 
and accrued interest from January 1. Orders. 
will be filled as received, Fisk & Hatcu, Bank- 

ers, 5 Nassan-street. 


— MARKETS, 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKETS. 


NEw YORK, January. 
Beeves,—Total for the week, 7,078 head, » 
— Ohio, and Kentucky. In the middle rT 
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